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land’s Recovery — Josephine 


TWO “Calling America 


THE RIGHT OF ALL 
PEOPLE TO KNOW 


The charge of Old Civil Liberties 
on Modern Communication 


SURVEY GRAPHIC DECEMBER, 1946 


Henry Christman, Special Editor 


The amazing story of technical de- 
velopments through which newspapers, 
motion pictures, radio, books and maga- 
zines are throwing open the windows of 
the world. And with it an analysis of 
how economic restraints at home and 
political barriers abroad cramp that com- 
mon understanding on which hang the 
fortunes of mankind in the Atomic Era. 

That is why this special number of 
SuRVEY GRAPHIC has much to interest 
you intimately as reader, listener, observer 
and citizen. 

Contributors include both distinguished 
experts and pioneers in the field. 


Among the articles scheduled: 


OUR RIGHTS TO KNOW 


COMMUNICATION AMONG MEN 
—by John G. Winant. 


Lead article by the U. S. Member of 
the Social and -Economic Council of the 
United Nations. Our wartime Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain explores the need 
for an international Bill of Rights that 
would fortify the postwar future of man- 
kind in the great neighborhood we call 
the earth. 


“NOBLY SAVE OR MEANLY LOSE” 
—by Henry Christman. 


Our special editor is the author of 
“Tin Horns and Calico’—the story of a 
little known fight of American farmers a 
century ago against the overhang of 
colonialism. Here he draws into a skein 
the strands which make up this special 
number—from early chapters in the de- 
velopment of freedom of the press to the 
latest technological inventions. 


WHY NOT A FIRST FREEDOM 
TREATY?—by Morris L. Ernst. 


The author of The First Freedom scans 
concentrations of ownership at home— 


and of political barriers abroad—on the’ 


basis of his, European trip last summer. 
And has measures to suggest in dealing 
with both. 


pAEERn|S (SCARCE — ORDER. YOUR EXTRA COPIES UAL ONGM 


EXPLORING. THE SECRETS OF 
SPACE—by David Sarnoft. 


The president of the Radio Corporation 
of America reviews 40 years of progress 
that has shattered space, and presents a 
plan for international broadcasting on a 
new scale. 


KEYS TO MASS DISTRIBUTION— 
by Leon Whipple. 


A pioneer in civil liberties and journal- 
ism traces how duplication in its many 
facets—from letter to radio—has become 
a tool for acquaintance and common 
knowledge. 


THE RIGHT TO READ 


FREEDOM .TO READ: NEWS- 
PAPERS—by Kenneth Stewart. 

A newspaperman, teacher, and author 
of “News Is What We Make It,” makes 
an analysis of trends and the effect ot 
ownership on content of American news- 
papers; shows how the press can and 
should accept modern responsibilities in 
a modern world: 


FREEDOM TO READ: BOOKS—by 
Frederic G. Melcher. 


The editor of Publishers’ Weekly feels 
the pulse of audiences—and gauges their 


challenge to writers, scholars and pub- 
lishers. 


FREEDOM TO READ: MAGAZINES | 


—by Merle Miller. 


The founder and editor of both the 
Pacific and first Continental (European) 


\ 


editions of Yané—looks at our home 


reading. 


THE RIGHT TO SEE AND HEAR 


FREEDOM TO SEE AND HEAR: 
MOVIES—by Ruth A. Inglis. 


With Hollywood as her laboratory, the 
author of Freedom for the Movies, A 
Study of Self-Regulation, prepared for 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
finds clues to ways in which films of both 


fact and fiction can make for understand- 


ing. : 


FREEDOM TO HEAR: RADIO— 
by James Lawrence Fly. 


The former chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission shows how 
radio promises to bring the entire world 
into our homes if artificial barriers, cen- 
sorships and restrictions are overcome. 


THE RIGHT OF ALL PEOPLE 
TO KNOW 


AS OTHERS SEE US—by Victor 
Weybright. 

A former executive of the Office of 
War Information tells from personal ex- 
periences during four critical years in 
London what the people of other ceun-! 
tries want to know about the U. S. 


INFORMING THE WORLD—by 
Ferdinand Kuhn. 


A consultant to the State Department 
on its new international information 
service, surveys and evaluates the various 
programs advanced in recent months to! 
weld all the people of the world into one 
neighborly community through the spread, 
of knowledge and understanding. : 


THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 
FREE—by Roger Baldwin. 


_The Director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union assesses what hampers 
the spread of truth in the United am 


and in the world and presents a program. 


é 


One copy 50 cents 
Three copies for $1. 
More at the same rate. 


Send check with order to Survel 


Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York?3;-NwY; 
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SEGREGATION 


olor Pattern from the Past—Our 
Struggle to Wipe it Out 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, JANUARY,1947 


er 100 pages of illustrations and text 
Thomas Sancton, Special Editor 


This special number, off-press in mid- 
nuary, will provide a thorough analysis 
‘segregation as practiced in the USA. 
will gauge the cost to our people in 
onomic, moral, psychological conflict— 
tvey progress achieved to date, and 
ow how this has been accomplished. 


Contributors include a score of dis- 
aguished workers in this field—journal- 
$, churchmen, organizers, sociologists, 
storians, anthropologists. 


Among the articles scheduled: 


MATRIX OF SEGREGATION 


IGREGATION: THE PATTERN OF 
-FAILURE—By Thomas Sancton. 


‘ introduction by the special editor, 

acing historic developments and an- 

yzing the resultant moral and _psycho- 

gical impasse. Mr. Sancton writes from 

background of first-hand seer North 
South. 


NOMIC COST—by Bucklin Moon. 


he waste in manpower, talent and faith; 
hat we are paying for duplicated insti- 
tions and general social ills. Advance 
idings from a forthcoming book. 
NTHROPOLOGICAL REALITY — by 
itel Poznanski. 

scientist differentiates between fact and 
1—with new information about ur- 
zation, the middle class, the rise of 
‘Negro intellectual tradition. By the 


versity last year. 


. 


ing professor of anthropology at Fisk | 
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ry. Aah aay arone a 
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Color Pattern from the Past— 
Our Struggle to Wipe It Out 


Twelfth CALLING AMERICA Number 


DEVICES OF CITIES 
WASHINGTON—by Edwin R. Embree 
and Joseph Lohman. 

A study in travesty by two authoritative 
observers. The capital is still in many re- 
spects a “Jim Crow town.” 


THE NORTHERN COMMUNITY—by 
Robert C. Weaver. 


THE SOUTHERN COMMUNITY—tby . 


Ira Reid. 


Two experts assess what confronts the 
Negro citizen above and below the Mason- 
Dixon line; ranging from subtle hotel de- 
vices to legalized serfdom. 


PRACTICES AND PROGRESS 
ARMED FORCES—by Charles Dollard 


and Donald Young. 


What the war taught and whether we" 
have learned it. 


_ THE VETERANS—ty Charles Bolte. 
‘Attitudes, now that the war is over, by 


men who bore arms for democracy—by 
the chairman of the American. Veterans 


iy: Committee. Pree eet 
HUMAN, ALL TOO. HUMAN — by 

Franklin Frazier. 
yt well known student of race aegis rns” 


acy the rise of Negro vested interests 


in “making | the best of it.” 


is IMPRISONED | IN, ; WORDS—ty me 


4 novel st ee Confederate, 


Ellison. Me ae 


A young critic traces the failures in cre- 
ative literature to accept the Negro as a 
human being. 


PROGRAM FOR THE CITIES — by 
Lester Granger. 


An Urban League photo survey of city 
practices and corrective efforts. 


DEFEATS AND GAINS—by Walter 
White. 


A long time leader of the Nationa! 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People looks at the record. 


THE CHURCHES 


Two statements by leading spokesmen 
for the Protestant and Catholic clergies: 
Dr. Liston Pope (Yale Divinity School) 
and Monsignor John LaFarge (Fordham). 


YWCA—by Myra Smith. 
A review of the “Y’’’s genuine effort to 


face and solve a difficult problem con- 
fronting all social and public agencies. 


STRUGGLE FOR REASON 
ADULT EDUCATION—ty Alain Locke. 


Effotts to awaken reasonable attitudes 
among adults through formal programs. 


THE CRAZY QUILT OF SEGREGA- 
TION—by Charles S. Johnson. 


Inconsistencies, sometimes amusing, more 
often painful; and always the maker of 
an unwholesome ‘“‘philosophy.” By the 
director of the department of social 
sciences at Fisk University. 


BREAKS IN THE PATTERN—by Dr. 


Will Alexander. 
gh eae 
Growing political enlightenment and other 


gains South and North, measured against 


setbacks, by the director for race relations, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
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L takes many people and many things to 
keep on giving you the best telephone service in 
the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ money — 
to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind your 

\. telephone and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


; BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It takes good management and good employee 
to operate these facilities. There are about 600,00 
Bell System employees — many in managemen 
and supervisory positions. 


It takes faith in the future. We're busy righ 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansio: 
program=to catch up with the Nation’s needs an 
give you more and better service than ever befor 


Among Ourselves 


THIS IS THE THIRD-OF-A-CENTURY ANNIVER- 
sary year for Survey Associates, publishers 
of Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly. 
On December 3, the board of directors 
and the editors will be hosts at a dinner 
in celebration at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. 

“The Right.of All People to Know” will 
be the theme of the occasion, which five 
distinguished speakers will discuss from the 
viewpoints of their-several concerns: Hon- 
orable John G. Winant, U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Economic and Social Council, 
will speak on “Civil Liberties and Com- 
munications”; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, U.S. 
Delegate to the UN Assembly, “Free Flow 
of People”; Edward R. Murrow, vice- 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, “Radio”; Walter Wanger, presi- 
dent of Walter Wanger Pictures, Inc., 
“Films”; Morris L. Ernst, author of “The 
First Freedom,” will speak on “Press.” 

We hope that by good fortune you can 
be with us, to celebrate the end of our 
first third-of-a-century by looking ahead to 
challenging new tasks and opportunities. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, TWICE GOVERNOR OF 
Pennsylvania, and a lifelong crusader for 
the conservation of natural resources, died 
on October*6, at the age of eighty-one: 

Mr. Pinchot’s association with Survey 
Graphic stretches back over many years—to 
the Giant Power issue (March 1924), in 
the plans for which he took a lively inter- 
est and to which he contributed a widely 
quoted article. 

He wrote for us occasionally in the busy 
years that followed, in which he was active 
in politics, on many government commis- 
sions, and as an author. 


THE FIRST REPORT OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
technical committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is now available in a 25-cent 
pamphlet. It is published by the United 
Nations department of public information, 


in response to popular demand, and may — 


be ordered through the Columbia Univer- 
‘sity Press. The pamphlet includes a glos- 
‘sary of scientific terms and biographical 
‘notes on the scientists of twelve nations 
who worked on the report. 


‘Becinnine January 1, 1947, Survey Graphic 
‘and Survey Midmonthly will join — with 
‘great reluctance—the hundreds of maga- 
f zines forced by rising manufacturing costs 
‘to increase the price for single copies and 
also subscription rates. After that date, 
‘both magazines will be priced at 40 cents 
‘a copy, $4 a year, $6 for a joint subscrip- 
‘tion. The increase — one third for each 
“magazine, 20 percent for the two together— 
will not cover the increase in manufactur- 
ing costs. These have gone up 53 percent 


ence 1940, and at an accelerating rate in 
recent months, 
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A FIRST PRIZE OF $2,500, A SECOND PRIZE OF 
$500 are offered by the Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies, for unpublished 
manuscripts on “Problems of Group Ad- 
justment.” The manuscripts must be of 
book length (40,000 to 70,000 words). The 
closing, date is October 31, 1947. The pur- 
pose of the contest is “to stimulate investi- 
gation into problems of group adjustment 
in the United States.” 

The judges will be Susan Brandeis, 
Jerome G. Kerwin, Alain L. Locke, R. M. 
Maclver, Simon H. Rifkind, and G. How- 
land Shaw. Full details from the Institute, 
3080 Broadway, New York 27. 
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AN APPRECIATIVE (AND MUCH APPRECIATED) 
letter about Bishop Oxnam’s recent article 
comes to us from Corporal Paul Arthur 
Dodge, who writes from a military address 
in the South: 

“I should like to compliment your maga- 
zine on the splendid article you published 
in the September 1946 issue on ‘Freedom 
of Conscience in the USA,’ 

“Tt gives both an impartial and most in- 
formative point of view of the work of the 
persons who for conscientious reasons re- 
fused to bear arms in World War II. 

“The democratic and tolerant spirit ex- 
pressed in this article shows that the author 
is not using meager information or hasty — 
conclusions. Bishop Oxnam presents the 
case as well as anyone could, I believe.” 
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NEW BOOKS FOR NEW STUDENTS 


An Italian lad stops on his way to school to buy a new textbook. School books were 
purged of fascist propaganda by the Allied Control Commission’s Education Committee 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


New Schools for Italy 


A noted American schoolman’s firsthand story of the tasks and opportunities 


the victors face in helping reshape education in the former enemy countries. 


THE TOTALITARIAN STATES SHOWED THAT 
education could be organized to mold 
the future. The Axis nations which 
shaped their forms to mold a future 
of dictatorship and imperialistic ex- 
pansion now lie prostrate in the rubble 
of the empires they were building. 
We, the victors, have their children 
and youth in our hands. What we do 
in educating these young people will 
be a determining factor in the future 
of the world. 

Italy was the first of the former Axis 
mations to reorganize its education. It 
was in Italy that the Allies first found 
themselves—quite unprepared—faced 
with the responsibility of giving 
millions of children and youths an 
education which would make possible 
a world of cooperation and peace. 


Our experience in Italy during the 


past three years is pregnant with im- 
plications of what we face in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Japan, and what 
the Italians still face in the country 


we have turned back to them. 
This article summarizes that experi- 
ence. It shows, first, the situation as 
we found it—the confusion, the chaos, 
of a crumbled educational structure. 
Tt then describes the work of the hand- 
ful of British and American officers 
ho constituted the Education Sub- 
ommission of the Allied Commission, 
and. whose responsibility was to guide 
the Italians in the initial rebuilding of 
~ educational system. Finally, it 
tches the first steps we took toward 
ping the Italians in long range edu- 
ational reconstruction so that the on- 
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CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 


—By a lieutenant colonel, AUS, who 
served three years overseas, and now 
returns to Italy as an officer of the 
State Department. 

Colonel Washburne is best known 
here and abroad as the educator who 
made the Winnetka, IIL, public 
schools internationally famous for 
their teaching methods and as centers 
of educational research. 

During his years as superintendent 
of schools in Winnetka, 1919-1943, 
Colonel Washburne participated in 
many international educational con- 
ferences. On leaves of absence he 
made special studies of Russian 
schools, the aims of educational 
leaders in the principal countries of 
Europe and Asia, and, for the State 
Department, of the problems of 
elementary and secondary education 
in five South American Republics. 

He was decorated by both the 
United States and Italian governments 
for the work he describes in this 
article. 


coming generation can shape a peace- 
ful democratic future for their country. 

‘Italy was liberated painfully and 
slowly, bit by bit during two long 
years, First. we would bomb a region, 
destroying what we later would have 
to help rebuild. Then we would in- 
vade it, and the retreating Germans 
and their fascist collaborators would, 
with mines and demolition, add to 
the destruction. Our Military Govern- 
ment teams would next take charge 
and gradually bring some degree of 
order out of chaos, reestablishing life 
on as nearly normal a basis as possible. 


- 
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As the armies moved north, the 
hopelessly confused and often home- 
less population had to be cared for, 
organized, and made sufficiently con- 
tent so as not to require the diversion 
of military forces to maintain order 
and guard supply lines. A. national 
government of non-fascist Italians was 
set up in the heel of Italy and grad- 
ually moved forward until it could 
take its seat in Rome. One by one the 
regions we had organized and put 
into working order were turned over 
to it to administer—first under our 
strict control, then under our general 
supervision, then with our advice, and 
finally independently. 


Rebuilding Begins 


In the turmoil of making ready for 
global war, the Allies had had no time 
to think much about what was going 
to happen to schools and universities 
in the regions that would come under 
our control. That their reestablish- 
ment would be necessary was recog- 
nized to the extent of selecting and 
assigning a few officers and enlisted 
men to take responsibility for educa- 
tion. We who were selected were first 
given training in the essentials of 
military government, and the Amer- 
icans, at least, had some opportunity 
to read what little was available on 
Italy’s educational system. But for the 
most part we had to learn on the job, 
in the midst of active warfare, faced 
with overwhelming obstacles; and we 
wrote all our own directives. 

When the armies first entered Sicily — 


in the summer of 1943, there was no 
one assigned to education. But as the 
Military Government got organized it 
became conscious of the swarms of 
children on the streets and the im- 
possibility of establishing anything like 
normal life without schools. A cable 
to London brought a British professor 
of anthropology, Major G. R. Gayre, 
by plane to Palermo. Meanwhile, in 
North Africa, several British and 
American officers were waiting to take 
charge of education in the various 
regions of Italy when each should be 
liberated. Among these was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel T. V. Smith, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago and ex-congressman from 
Illinois, slated to head the work. 

I was the first of this group to go 
up to Sicily, arriving about three 
weeks after Major Gayre, -whose 
deputy I became. He handled uni- 
versities and general policies; I, the 
reestablishment of elementary and 
secondary schools. The others* came 
-up gradually during the next six 
months until, by the time we reached 
Rome, there were seventeen of us. 
Colonel ith became director of 
education for all liberated Italy in 
February 1944, when Major Gayre left 
for England to plan for Germany. The 
following October, I succeeded Colonel 
Smith—but that is getting ahead of 
the story. | 
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A University of Naples co-ed teaching just behind the battle lines, December 1943 


When Gayre and I began work in 
Sicily, and as each officer or team took 
over in successive regions, we found 
utter confusion. All schools, educa- 
tional institutions, and cultural or- 


‘ganizations were closed. Their build- 


ings were often damaged or destroyed, 
or were occupied by troops or refugees. 
Teachers were unemployed, unpaid, 
often homeless. The administrative 
machinery was completely broken 
down. And children flocked every- 
where, half-starved, begging, pilfering. 


The Fascist Scheme 


We could not simply set up again 
the destroyed administration. Educa- 
tion in Italy is a highly centralized or- 
ganization, dependent on the Minister 
of Public Instruction, from whom, 
through a bureaucratic hierarchy, all 
authority stems. And there was no 
Minister; even later, when one was 
appointed, he had no authority in 
Military Government territory. 

The Minister’s representative in each 
province is known as a provveditore 
agli studi (provincial superintendent 
of schools) but these provveditori had 
been appointed on the basis of their 


ardor for the fascist regime and could - 


not be used. Provincial inspectors and 


local school heads were often active 


fascists. And no one else had experi- 
ence in school administration, fascism 
having been in the saddle for a gener- 


ation. As to teachers, we did not kno 
how many were fascists. 

The universal courses of study, ¢ 
“programs,” and the distorted tex 
books had been designed to mol 
children into good fascists. Yet the il 
trained teachers could not teach witl 
out a course of study and textbook 

Somehow, we had to set the educ: 
tional machine in motion. It was ev 
dent that, for swift action, we ha 
to utilize as much of the old structu 
as possible, cutting out the fascist el 
ments. And we had to reckon wit 
what children and teachers were use 
to, and to follow Italian law whereve 
it was not directly slanted towar 
fascist indoctrination. 

The Italian school system, we di 
covered, was based on a five-year el 
mentary school, and most childre 
never went farther. All but about 
percent of the elementary schools, an 
most secondary schools, were direct! 
under the state. Practically all th 
twenty-seven universities of Italy wer 
state institutions. Into this structur 
the fascists had poured their prop: 
ganda. 

Since five sixths of Italy’s childre 
never get beyond the five-year el 
mentary school, the most thoroug 
fascist indoctrination was in thes 
lower classes. There it found its wa 
even into grammar and arithmetic. I 
secondary schools the doctrine pesme 
ated every subject. At the universit 
level, a faculty of political science wa 
added to specialize in fascist ideology 
and history, law, philosophy, geog 
raphy, and biology were duly di 
torted. At all levels, physical educatio 
consisted largely of military drill an 
fascist propaganda. 

Outside the regular curriculum, th 
fascists had organized both youngster 
and adults. For those below the uni 


*The composition of the Education Subcon 
mission was continually in flux. Those who serve 
six months or more, in addition to the thre 
successive directors (G. R. Gayre, T. V. Smitl 
and the writer) were: Robert Koopman, assistar 


- State superintendent of public instruction i 


Michigan; W. E. Pratt, president of a_ stat 
teachers college in Pennsylvania; George Gus 
ies! of a junior college in California; Sas 
’. Noe, junior ee rincipal in Loui: 
ville, Ry.; Paul lman, elementary principz 
in Tulsa, Okla.; Charles Birt, State Welfar 
Department, Wisconsin; Dexter Tilroe, elemer 
tary school principal, New York state; Josep 
Murphy, admissions officer at Columbia Un 
versity; John P. Simoni, head of art departmer 
in a Kansas college; Arthur Vesselo, a Britis 
adult educationist; Francis Gregory, a Liverpo 
secondary school principal; Harold a 
ondon musician; and Joseph V, Vella, a B: 
professor of Latin in Malta, who was executiv 
officer of the Subcommission. ; 
In rank, we ranged from lieutenant to 
tenant colonel. The principal enlisted 
Thomas Rizzuto, Joh 
William Froom, 1: c se 
and Hugo Jaeckel. This staff was augmented f 
Italian personnel, most notable among them D: 
Gabriella Rombo, professional assistant to 
director for nearly two years. 


versity level there were different divi- 
ions of the GIL (Fascist Youth); for 
mniversity students, GUF (Fascist 
University Youth); and for adults, the 
widespread Dopolavoro (“After 
Work”) associations. These organiza- 
ions superseded all other recreational 
ind out-of-school educational bodies 
uch as Boy Scouts, mountain climbing 
ind sports clubs, and so on. On paper 
—and at certain times and places in 
ictuality—they had many excellent 
eatures: recreation, education, travel, 
ind philanthropy. But they were 
yoisoned by fascist propaganda, rites, 
ind ceremonies, and vitiated by arch- 
ascist leaders. 

Such was the situation as we found 
t in Sicily and in each successive 
egion of Italy as we slowly pushed 
1orth. 


The New Program 


Our first job was always to “defas- 
ize” (AMG jargon) personnel. Prac- 
ically every provincial superintendent 
had to be dismissed when we arrived 
—if he had not already fled. To find 
1 new provveditore who could be 
rusted, and who could and would 
assume the backbreaking task of re- 
pening the schools under the exist- 
ng conditions was not easy. No one 
was really qualified for the job. Italy 
as no university courses in school 
idministration, and anti-fascists were 


given no opportunity to learn by ex- 
perience. 

Our own newness in the work, the 
size of the task, and the lack of avail- 
able good material made our choices 
in Sicily and southern Italy none too 
good. We improved greatly as we 
went north. We got men who were 
not active fascists and who worked 
under our direction as well as their 
abilities and the conditions permitted. 
We had to train them, and simultane- 
ously prepare laws under which they 
could operate without having to rely 
on a Minister of Education. 

Next we had to defascize the rest 
of the personnel. With our small 
number and the great number of 
teachers it was impossible to go into 
each case individually. We had to con- 
fine ourselves to school inspectors, 
principals, and to such teachers as they 
or Military Government officials signi- 
fied would bear investigation. We dis- 
missed about 40 percent of the school 
inspectors and about 25 percent of the 
school heads. Only 4 percent of the 
classroom teachers had to be dismissed. 

In deciding who should be retained 
and who dismissed—or, rather, sus- 
pended pending ultimate judgment by 
the Italian government—mere mem- 
bership in the Fascist Party did not 
count: after 1932 every civil servant 
had to have a party membership card 
in order to take civil service examina- 


tions or to be eligible for promotion. 
But if the questionnaire form (devised 
by an American political scientist, 
Major Aldo Raffa) revealed, or other 
evidence showed, that a person had 
been a party member from the days of 
the March on Rome, or had held office 
in the party, or had been an active 
propagandist, he was swiftly elimi- 
nated. There was, as a rule, no lack of 
legally qualified persons, eager and 
ready to take his place. 

There was no time to attempt a 
complete reconstruction of the pro- 
gram of all schools. Furthermore, to 
do so would have been not only im- 
practicable but also outside the func- 
tion of Military Government. The re- 
construction of an educational system 
requires time and must be indigenous 
to be of any value. We, therefore, con- 
tented ourselves during the first year 
with organizing commissions of Ital- 
ian schoolmen to go through the old 
programs and weed out all fascist (and 
anti-Ally) propaganda; we then pub- 
lished the revisions. 


Making New Books 


The defascizing of textbooks in- 
volved problems analogous to revising 
the programs. It was obviously im- 
possible to get out a whole recon- 
structed series; and the textbooks had 
to follow the course of study in the 
programs. But even reprinting puri- 
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fied versions of the fascist textbooks 
involved a huge publishing schedule 
and enormous difficulties. 

The first job was with the elemen- 
tary school books. The fascists had a 
single uniform series for all Italy— 
ten books plus a rural school edition 
of the second and third readers. These 
books were infested with fascist doc- 
trine, but they were attractively print- 
ed and illustrated and not too bad 
pedagogically. In addition to such 
obvious features as pictures of Musso- 
lini, stories of his boyhood and of 
fascist heroes, illustrations of children 
in fascist youth uniform, and amazing 
distortions of history and geography, 
the books worked propaganda into 
arithmetic problems and grammar ex- 
ercise. For instance, not “five rows of 
three apples make how many apples,” 
but “five rows of three Balilla (fascist 
children’s organization) make how 
‘many Balilla’”; or “I obey Il Duce, 
‘thou obeyest Il Duce, he obeys II 
Duce,” and so on. 

It was not too difficult to train an 
Italian professor to spot all such propa- 
ganda items, nor to organize a com- 
mittee of teachers to substitute in- 
nocuous materials for the expurga- 
tions. It is true that the new material, 
written under pressure by teachers 
who were not professional writers, 
often was less vivid than the original. 
But within two months—by December 
1943—we had complete manuscripts 
‘for the ten revised textbooks. 

Then began the real scramble. There 
was no paper, ink, binding thread, 
glue, nor zinc (for cuts) in Palermo. 
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I flew to Naples to see what I could 
find, pried some rolls of American 
newsprint loose from the Psychological 
Wartare Board, bought out the entire 
stock of a village factory where shoe- 
maker’s thread was made, and got 
glue and ink from army engineers 
and quartermasters. Later, Pratt found 
zinc by searching rafters and cup- 
boards of Naples shops that denied 
having any. Part of this material was 
flown or shipped to Palermo, part kept 
in Naples, and printing was begun 
in both cities in January. By March 
1944, we had begun to distribute 
books. During the next two months 
we published 250,000 units and 
trucked them to provincial centers 
whence they went to the most remote 
villages on food trucks. 

Meanwhile, we had ordered supplies 
from the United States for the ensuing 
school year. When Rome and Florence 
were liberated, in the summer of 
1944, we found considerable paper and 
ink; and with these and the supplies 
which finally came from America, we 
printed 2,000,000 more books. The 
number was insufficient, but every 
child could at least share a book with 
his neighbor. 

When North Italy finally was liber- 
ated it was possible to leave book pub- 
lishing to private concerns, simply 
setting up commissions to approve 
manuscripts, and making paper avail- 
able at a reasonable price. 

Textbooks for the secondary schools 
presented a less arduous problem. 
There was no uniform series. Instead, 
there were hundreds of different books 


/ 


cist faculty members and recommend- 


in each field and for each clas 
Anthologies, used for all instructio 
in literature, and history textbook 
were well injected with fascist do 
trines, but it was difficult to mak 
Euclid demonstrate fascism, or Cicer 
orate on the glories of Mussolini. $ 
our job was to set up reliable con 
missions of Italian professors to e 
amine secondary school books in eac 
region as it was liberated and to divid 
the books into three categories: af 
proved; approved if certain objectior 
able pages were removed; disapprove 
—to be confiscated. 

Some seven thousand books were s 
examined. Aside from those whicl 
dealt directly with fascism, only abou 
four hundred different textbooks wer 
disapproved. This meant that no bi; 
publishing program had to be under 
taken. We simply distributed the list 
of books under the three categories 
and furnished paper to publishers fo: 
reprinting approved books or publish 
ing approved new manuscripts. 


The Universities 


We never did anything about uni. 
versity textbooks, except to issue 2 
general directive against use of books 
containing fascist propaganda. In. 
stead, we relied on the professors we 
had approved as nonfascist to assign 
readings in acceptable texts. 

The reorganization of the universi- 
ties was another task that had to}be 
begun at once in Sicily and carried out 
successively as we went north. We 
soon developed a satisfactory system, 
after Gayre’s first hectic attempt to 
pass individually on every professor 
and every course. 

First the rector (president), if pres- 
ent, was suspended and a pro-rector 
(acting president) appointed. Some- 
times an ambitious American general, 
desirous of collecting honorary de- 
grees, beat the education officer to the 
draw and made the appointment; but 
for the most part the education officer 
nominated the pro-rector—with sug- 


gestions from the Minister after July 
1944, 


The pro-rector named five professors. 
whom he considered reliable anti- 
fascists, and the education officer 
named three of these as a committee 
on epuration (AMG shorthand for the. 
Italian epurazione — “purification”). 
This committee weeded out the fas- 


A 


ed their suspensions, subject (aft 
July 1944) to final judgment by the 


Italian government’s epuration com- 


mission. The remaining professors 
then elected a rector and deans of 
faculties, thus restoring democratic 
self-government to the universities. 
Except at the University of Florence, 
the department of political science had 
to be abolished ‘outright—courses and 
professors were ‘so completely fascist 
that no less drastic measure would 
suffice. 

This reorganization completed, the 
universities were formally opened 
amid great fanfare and ceremony. 
Some of these ceremonies were inter- 
rupted, especially in the early days, by 
raucous student demonstrations — 
against’ the rector, or the Allies, or 
written examinations in languages, or 
apparently just for the fun or demon- 
strating. 

The defascism and reorganization 
of learned societies, symphony or- 
chestras, and opera companies fol- 
lowed substantially the same pattern 
as that for universities. 

But the purification of school and 
university personnel, the granting of 
decentralized authority, and the pub- 
lishing of revised programs and text- 
books, were not enough to get the 
schooling of children and youth into 
operation; there had to be places where 
teachers could meet students. Wide- 
spread destruction, damage, and requi- 
sition of school and university build- 
ings made the problem of educational 
housing acute. It is not yet fully solved. 


The Housing Problem 


Rebuilding was usually impossible 
in the earlier phases, and was slow and 
meager later, due to lack of materials, 
tools, and transport. Only during the 
last academic year (1945-6) were re- 
pairs feasible on a fairly wide scale. 

But: our worst trouble was with 
troops and refugees. Troop command- 
ers wanted dry shelter for their men, 
and where even. part of the roof re- 
mained on a school, the army moved 
in. As the campaign advanced, schools 
and universities often remained under 
requisition as hospitals, rest centers, 
billets for rear echelons, or as rear 
headquarters. 

_ When troops finally left a school, 
refugees flocked in. If this happened 
while the province was under AMG 
we could, with time and ingenuity in 
finding other housing, force the refu- 
gees-out. But too often the de-requisi- 
tion took place after the province had 

een handed, over to the Italian gov- 
ernment. Then:all we could do was to 
advise ‘and: urge. When the Education. 
4 \ , 
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Two Allied soldiers show a group of Rome’s Boy Scouts how to build a campfire 


Subcommission came to an end in 
April 1946, some Rome schools were 
still refugee camps. 

Despite these difficulties, our officers 
opened schools. Church’ sacristries, 
motion picture houses, private dwell- 
ings, fragments of schoolhouses were 
pressed into service. One officer got 
some large army tents for schools near 
Naples. Another used abandoned 
streetcars for a little while. If no such 
measures were possible, teachers were 
required to take the children, a few at 
a time, into their homes for lesson as- 
signments and explanations. Where a 
building or a few rooms could be 
made available, children and teachers 
came in shifts. As late as March 1946, 
five schools in Trieste were using a 
single building in turns of an hour 
and a half a day apiece. 

_— One way or another, after December 

2, 1943, almost every child or student 
desiring to do so could attend school, 
at least part time, within a few weeks 
after his commune was_ liberated. 
Actual enrollment was about three 
fourths of normal. 

There were many other problems. 
Chalk, notebooks, paper, pens and 
pencils were lacking, especially in 
southern Italy. School furniture in- 
cluding blackboards, doors, and win- 
dow frames had been used as fuel first 


‘by Germans, then by villagers, then by _ 
our own: troops. To finda school with 


a glass window intact was an event. 
For the most part, we closed schools 
in severe weather and extended the 
term into the summer. We got some 


school supplies from the United States 
after the first year, and some were 
found in the north. . 

Hot lunches were provided for kin- 
dergarten and elementary’ school chil- 
dren after the first year, though it 
was difficult to find fuel, dishes, and 
a place to heat water. And the mo- 
notony of the “stews” of unseasoned, 
dehydrated soup and vegetables pre- 


vented great enthusiasm on the part . 


of the children. 

The problems in Venezia Giulia 
were greater than anywhere. For, 
added to the universal difficulties, was 
the necessity of preparing programs 
and textbooks in Slovene and Croat as 
well as Italian; and of incorporating 
an understanding of Slavic culture 
and history in programs and text- 
books, together with Italian history 
and literature. Above all, there was 
the problem of an intransigent, highly 
organized pro-Tito element which 
used the schools for political purposes 
and opposed in every possible way the 
AMG and its education officer, Cap- 
tain John Simoni. That story is too 
long for this article and is far from 
finished. As I write, Simoni is carry- 
ing on in Trieste, Gorizia, and Pola, 
overcoming many obstacles, thwarted 
by others. But schools and the uni- 
versity are running in Venezia Giulia, 
and children are getting instruction in 
their mother tongues. . 

Enough has been said about the 
emergency phase of the work of the 
Education Subcommission. It is evi- 
dent that during the period of Military 


. 
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Government in each region the mere 
mechanics of getting the educational 
system defascized and functioning re- 
quired all the energy and ability of 
the small group of education officers. 


Long Range Plans 


Nevertheless, by the spring of 1944, 
some farther-reaching activities began 
to get under way. 

This long range work fell under 
three general heads which were closely 
interrelated: 


—the reconstruction of the educational 
programs on a more modern, more 
democratic basis; 

—the interchange of knowledge and 
personnel between Italy and the Allies; 

—the encouragement of democratic 
organization and movements among the 
Italians, especially those concerned with 
children and youth. : 


The emergency programs were 
about as dry and unrelated to Italy’s 
needs and children’s interests and 
capacities as traditional pedantry could 
make them. So when De Ruggiero 
became Minister of Public Instruction 
in June 1944—a great scholar and 
philosopher, and a truly fine man— 
we suggested to him that he appoint 
commissions to study the reorganiza- 
tion of the programs on a lasting and 
modern basis. 

Starting with the elementary schools, 
he appointed an excellent commission. 
This group of men prepared a better 
program than we would have thought 
possible, more modern than we would 
have dared suggest. The commission 
made full use of our knowledge and 
experience and eagerly accepted sug- 
gestions for improving already ex- 
cellent work. De Ruggiero’s life in the 
Ministry was only five months, but his 
successor, Arangio Ruiz, carried on 
what he had started, and the new pro- 
gram was enacted into law. 


We pointed out to Arangio Ruiz 
that teachers had no training for the 
new—or any other—program and sug- 
gested a commission to revise the pro- 
gram of the Magistrale secondary 
schools from which all prospective 
elementary school teachers must grad- 
uate. He appointed a commission 
which, within the limited framework 
of a four-year secondary school course 
(students fourteen to eighteen years 
of age) and the lack of preparation of 
s, drew up a program 
about as good as it could be. Among 
many excellent features, it provided, 
for the first time in twenty years, 
courses in psychology and modern 


pedagogy, and included practice teach- 
ing. This commission also turned to 
us for help and criticism and incor- 
porated most of our suggestions. 

Because of the lack of professors in 
the Magistrale who knew anything 
about child psychology and modern 
teaching methods, and the lack of 
books in this field, the program fell far 
short of its purpose. So, in January 
1946, we suggested to Arangio Ruiz’s 
successor that a small group of uni- 
versity professors might be sent: to 
Switzerland for training, to bring back 
to Italy some knowledge of the essen- 
tials of child psychology and educa- 
tional procedures. The Minister sent 
De Ruggiero, with the director of the 
Education Subcommission as consult- 
ant, to Geneva to confer with Jean 
Piaget, Europe’s leading authority in 
the field. The plans for this training 
are now ready, and an American phil- 
anthropist has agreed to finance the 
project. 

We also suggested (to Arangio 
Ruiz) a commission to revise the 
physical education program—debased 
by the fascists to drill and ritual, Be- 
cause of our more extensive knowl- 
edge of suitable personnel in Italy, we 
suggested, in this case, the persons to 
act as technical experts. They did 
much of their work in our offices and 
in consultation with us, and produced 
a good program which has been 
legally adopted for all schools. 


Two-Way Cooperation 


The second category of long range 
planning, the interchange of knowl- 
edge and personnel between Italy and 
democratic countries, embraced a mis- 
cellany of activities. There was the 
publishing program, for example. In 
consultation with the Minister and 
with the generous cooperation of 
Allied authors and publishers, we-ar- 
ranged for the publication in Italian 
of a series of books on modern move- 
ments, organization, and methods of 
education in Great Britain, the United 
States and, in one case, China. We also 
arranged (in cooperation with the 
United States Information Service) 
for the publication in Italy of trans- 
lations of the forty most suitable books 
for children, selected at our request 
by American experts. With USIS, too, 


we published (in Italian) 100,000° 


copies of “The Book of America,” a 
story of history and geography, and 
30,000 copies (translated) of a book 
on American civil government, for 
free distribution to elementary and 


secondary schools respectively. V 
chose articles from American educ 
tional journals for reproduction, 

translation, in the USIS month 
bulletins, distributed free to 30,0 
teachers. We also selected, or hz 
specially written, monographs on val 
ous phases of American education: 
accompany these bulletins. 


Other Reforms 


Many individuals and groups : 
Italy began early to take an active 1 
terest in revision or reform of variot 
parts of the educational system. TI 
Society of Engineers appointed a con 
mittee on the reform of engineerin 
education; the Union of Naturalis 
named a committee on reorganizin 
the science curriculum; individua 
and groups undertook the study « 
care of handicapped children, of pri 
school training, recreational activitie 
and so on. Each of these grouy 
turned to us for help and we secure 
for them catalogues of engineerin 
schools, sample courses of study, pan 
phlets, books, and articles in the var 
ous other fields—folk back home wer 
unfailingly generous in response t 
such requests. 

Sometimes requests were more tat 
gible: up-to-date ephemerides an 
photographic plates, a special kind ¢ 
vacuum tube, and so on. Greenwic 
and Harvard observatories and th 
General Electric Company génerousl 
responded to our appeals for suc 
help. 

We, in turn, were sometimes abl 
to assist Allied scholarship. For ex 
ample, the International Latitud 
Service was blocked in phases of it 
research by lack of data from a ke 
observation station in Sardinia an 
from the central bureau in Naples. W 
got the data, and managed to set th 
wheels in motion in Sardinia an 
Naples for further cooperation. 

Besides many activities for the in 
terchange of information, we helpec 
where we could in getting Italiar 
scientists, students, and operatic artist 
to America. This served to remin 
America of the cultural contribution 
which Italy can:still make, and helpec 
Italians to get special technical know] 
edge necessary to Italy’s rehabilitation 

In much of this work for the ir 
terchange of personnel and inform: 
tion we cooperated with other ager 
cies as, one by one, they were set v 
in Italy—the Cultural Relations Di: 
sion of the U. S. Embassy, the Unite 

(Continued on page 422) 


Our European Policy 


Weighty questions—domestic and international—involved in Mr. Wallace’s 


attack on this country’s foreign policy are here defined and appraised 


© AMERICAN EYES, THE CHIEF CON- 
ast between the Paris Peace Confer- 
nce of 1919 and that of 1946 lies in 
ur changed attitude toward Euro- 
ean and world affairs. This time we 
ave not lost sight of our continuing 
sponsibility for the postwar settle- 
pent. 

There was a time when public opin- 
mn seemed to concentrate wholly 
pon getting our soldiers back from 
re war fronts without regard to the 
mnsequences of precipitate action. 
he consequences were serious 
nough, for the maintenance of law 
nd order in Germany was largely 
ft to young replacement troops who 
ad no training for the task assigned 
1em. It might have been expected 
yat the news of our blundering and 
mnfusion of counsel would have 
wade us unwilling to continue our 
ccupation of ex-enemy territory and 
uis would have led us still further 
yward isolation. 

In addition to that, the early history 
f the Paris Peace Conference was 
msistently discouraging. The bicker- 
igs in Paris seemed to get nowhere 
ward a peace settlement. Indeed, 
ley seemed rather to be opening 
ain the path to war. The Allies 
ere not acting in concert, but instead 


ere talking like political, enemies,. 


ith no compromise in sight. As this 
sndition grew~steadily worse, there 
eveloped in American public opinion 
widespread demand for an end to 
leological debates and a clearcut, 
sfinite statement of American policy. 
ut not for a policy of withdrawal. 


The Shaping of Policy 


‘The impatience was not wholly jus- 
fed. There can be no greater blun- 
sr in diplomacy than to issue state- 
ents of policy binding the future 
tion of a government. before there 
is been time to study the problems 


detail. When Mr. Byrnes turned 


e corner on his diplomacy in the 
uttgart speech and came out with a 
tfooted ‘declaration of where the 
nited States stands on some of the 
ajor issues of the peace settlement, 
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BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—A series on vital issues before the 
nations of the world, by an outstand- 
ing American authority on world 
affairs, Bryce Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations at Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


it was only after the heads of the 
American delegation had agreed on 
what should be done. Moreover, the 
agreement reached by those at the 
Peace Conference had to be checked 
up in Washington in the light of 
political realities at home. This takes 
time. If the time seemed long, some 
of the blame certainly should go to the 
Soviet diplomacy for the way in 
which it kept the Peace Conference 
guessing. 

Mr. Byrnes followed up the Stutt- 
gart address with other statements, 
notably one before the American Club 
in Paris on October 3. In these he 
has made clear just where we stand, 
not only with reference to the peace 


treaties of the lesser. powers, which is: 


the business of the Peace Conference, 
but also with reference to the future 
of Germany. 


The Wallace Speech 


The question now is not whether 
Mr. Byrnes has gone further than his 
constituency back home is willing to 


~go, but whether the direction in which 


he is moving is one to which the 
United States will agree. It makes no 
difference how far-reaching are the 
plans of a Secretary of State if his 
own country will not stand by him 
in carrying them out. It is for this 


reason that the attack of Mr. Wallace. 


upon Mr. Byrnes is of such great im- 
portance in European eyes. 

The intervention of Mr. Wallace is 
more than an “episode.” The effect 
of his Madison Square Garden ad- 


dress in European government circles 


was far greater than most Americans 
can appreciate. For Mr. Wallace is 
far better known in Europe than 
President Truman, Mr. Byrnes, or any 
other member of the present Cabinet. 


The man who was Vice-President of 
the United States during eight tumul- 
tuous years under President Roosevelt 
is still regarded abroad as capable of 
voicing prevailing American opinions 
even if they run counter to the Ad- 
ministration. Therefore Mr. Wal- 
lace’s criticism of Secretary Byrnes has 
a weight in diplomacy which cannot 
be disregarded. ; 

Before dealing with the inter- 
national aspects of the controversy, we 
should pause for a moment to con- 
sider its bearing upon the problem of 
the control of foreign affairs in a de- 
mocracy. Until the advent of the 
League of Nations, diplomacy was 


-largely carried on in secret, and for- 


eign offices were commonly regarded 
as the most conservative section of 
governments. The open forum of the 
Assembly and Council of the League 
did much to change this, because for- 
eign ministers were educated in the 
needs -of other nations. As a result, 
they were stimulated to carry out im- 
provements in international relations 
and they also became more conscious 
of international realities than were 
their colleagues at home. 

When, however, the pathway to in- 
ternational agreement is blocked by 
obstacles which seem insurmountable, 
a democracy may prove unhelpful, to 
say the least, in proportion to its in- 
terest in the settlement. If it is im- 
patient of the delay or of the seem- 
ing futility without a full knowledge 
of the situation, it may further compli- 
cate the already difficult work of the 
negotiator. . 

From the standpoint of domestic 
affairs, therefore, the revolution in 
government—for it is little short of 
that — caused by the extension of 
democratic control to foreign affairs 
raises new problems which never have 
been properly considered. Their solu- 
tion would seem to lie in the educa- 
tion of public opinion on the issues 
involved. . 

- Turning again to the international 
aspect of the incident, I have pointed 
out before the importance of Mr. 
Byrnes’ promise that we would stick 


‘ 
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by our ‘policy in the coming years. 
But Europeans who were wondering 
whether that assurance can be made 
good are now more doubtful than 
ever. If that promise were accepted 
by Europeans without any question 
as to its fulfillment, the deadlock in 
the negotiations might be broken, be- 
cause the realists who direct Soviet 
policy respect our power. There could 
—or might—be compromise instead 
of obstruction. But there is little re- 
spect for a power that is uncertain 
and vacillating. 

Indeed, as recent history has amply 
proved, vacillation on great issues in- 
vites the realists to test the strength 
of purpose in their opponents. There 
can be no doubt that Hitler would 
not have gone on from the seizure of 
the Rhineland to the attack upon 
Poland if he had not felt that he could 
count upon the vacillation of France 
and England. And there are realists 
after Hitler. 

Mr. Wallace’s attack upon Mr. 
Byrnes’ statement of policy therefore 
can only be justified if those policies 
are fundamentally wrong and even 
dangerous. There can be no doubt 
that this is Mr. Wallace’s honest opin- 
ion, and everyone, even his political 
opponents, admits his honesty and in- 
tegrity of purpose. The basic differ- 
ence between Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Wallace lies in the appraisal of Soviet 
policy. 


_ Two Views of Soviet Policy 


Mr. Byrnes believes that Kremlin 
policy is aggressive and imperialist, 
drawing into its orbit all the smaller 
states of east, central, and southern 
Europe. Further, that if this goes on 
unchecked, it will mean the economic 
as well as the political subjugation of 
the rest of Europe, making it a Soviet 
continent to which Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries would ulti- 
mately become tributory. If this vast- 
est of all empires were then to extend 
its might over Asia, the position of 
the United States would be perilous 
to the last degree. Mr. Byrnes ap-. 
parently is convinced that Soviet am- 
bition ‘cherishes these dreams of em- 
pire and that the least dangerous way 
of checking them is to prevent their 
: tealization now —in Turkey, on the 
” | Saat in the Mediterranean.. 
a Mr. Wallace, judging the situation 
es a froma distance, is apparently not so 
pet ibe i fearful « E Soviet designs. He is, how: 
Ae ever,‘apprehensive of our own policy. 
He feels that standing out for the in-. 


‘ 


ternationalization of the Dardenelles 
and the Danube, and for our policies 
‘n Greece and on the Adriatic, fur- 
thers British interests rather than ours. 

Unfortunately, most of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s adherents have already pre- 
judged the case without sufficient 
knowledge of the facts. It cannot be 
said that pro-communist feeling plays 
a great part in the argument so far 
as the average American is concerned. 
He is only anxious to avoid any cause 
leading to war, and that makes him 
suspicious of power politics anywhere 
in the world. Mr. Wallace therefore 
will have strong popular support for 
a policy of caution and a lessening, 
rather than a strengthening, of our 
commitments in Europe. On the 
other hand, the lesson. of Munich has 
been learned in the United States as 
well as in Europe. Friendly gestures 
cannot be carried to the point of ap- 
peasement without arousing nation- 
wide opposition. 


Our Need for Realism 


The conclusion is surely. that before 
we attempt to reach a genuine under- 
standing with Russia we should try 
to reach a_ better understanding 
among ourselves. In both cases this 
means getting away from generalities, 
ideological or political, and dealing 
with specific problems, one by one. 

Just what would be the conse- 
quences to Russia, Turkey, and the 
outside world if the question of the 
Straits were to be solved on the basis 
of the Russian plan, or that of Turkey, 
or on the basis of the proposed inter- 
national control? 

Just what would happen to the com- 
merce of central Europe if the 
Danube became a Soviet - controlled 
river instead of continuing under the 
established international regime? 
This problem would no longer be 
purely economic, but highly charged 
with politics. 

Why is Seviet Russia so insistent 
about the Yugoslavs having their way 


at Trieste? Why are the British 


equally insistent in Greece? 
Finally, what is our American in- 


‘terest in each of these problems? 
This is the kind of realism that un- 


derlies Soviet policy. It should under- 
lie our own as well. There can be-no 


_ doubt that Mr. Byrnes is closer to it 


than Mr. Wallace. Moreover, in at- 
tempting to reach an agreement with 


Moscow on these problems, Mr. 


Byrnes has in every case found the 
USSR unwilling to make any conces- 


ory ta 


ence for the fulfillment of these co 


‘its schemes for aggrandizement. 
Mr. Wallace i 


sions which would not leave the se 
tlement a hundred percent Russian 
No one should be fooled by the fa 
that the satellite states support t 
Russian claims; they are not free 
do otherwise. Indeed, the face of the 
unqualified support of Soviet poli 
should make any unbiased observ 
less inclined to accept it. The “alli 
and friends” of Soviet Russia, to bo 
row the term of Roman imperialisr 
cannot frame their own policies sole 
with reference to their own needs, b 
must always consult, or even attem| 
to anticipate, the needs of Russia. 
Certainly this is a very differe 
kind of imperialism from that « 
Britain. The prominence of H. ' 
Evatt of Australia in the Paris Pea 
Conference is highly significant 1 
this regard, because it is a remind 
of the genuine political independent 
of the British Commonwealths. The: 
is nothing new in this. Mr. Evatt 
acting now with the same disregar 
of the British Foreign Office as M 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of Au 
tralia, exhibited throughout the who 
of the Peace Conference of 1919. TI 
only difference is that Mr. Hugh 
was an imperialist, while Mr. Eva 
is a champion of the small nation 
Both have played a role absolutel 
contrary, to that of the statesmen ¢ 
the Soviet bloc of nations, who do ne 
dare to disagree with Mr. Molotov. 
Mr. Byrnes is right in objecting t 
a settlement which would saddle th 
state of affairs upon central and eas 
ern Europe by treaties to which th 
United States would-be a party. It 
true that he may not be able to ¢ 
very much about it because of Russia 
strategic advantage—political and ec 
nomic, as well as military—in th: 
part of the world. But it is surely h 
duty to protest against the violation « 
the promise made by Marshal Stali 
in conference with President Roos 
velt, that the settlement of southeas 
ern Europe would be democrat 
While this promise referred to ‘ 
method of setting up the governmen 
after the war rather than to their la 
conduct, it implied that the Gr 
Powers were committed to respect 
lesser sovereignties of eastern Eur. 
both at home’ and in their deal 
with each other. For Mr. Byrnes 
to stand out in the Paris Peace Con: 


ditions would be to make the U: 
States a silent partner with R 
is undoubtedly _ 


, I ne Pees 


> 


‘ongly opposed as Mr. Byrnes to So- 
et aggrandizement. What he chiefly 
yects to is the method of Mr. Byrnes’ 
plomacy as a means for dealing with 
While the phrase “getting tough 
ith Russia” does not fairly describe 
hat Mr. Byrnes has been trying to 
, our Secretary of State was partly 
sponsible for its use because of his 
sistence upon public debate at the 
sace Conference under conditions 
hich increased, rather than lessened 
€ initial antagonisms. Public diplo- 
acy can be successful only when the 
gument is held within agreed limits 
id deals with subjects previously de- 
ned. The debate between Mr. 
yrnes and Mr. Molotov was the very 
posite of this. On both sides it was 
i¢ vehement expression of strong 
mivictions, and it became less effec- 
ve as it became more heated. 
There can be no doubt but that 
ublic diplomacy as practiced in the 
rly days of the present Peace Con- 
rence was a mistake. It hindered-the 
ork of the Conference by making 
¢ approach to problems difficult. 
ven experienced politicians find it 
ard to handle an issue in a cool and 
jective spirit if they have previously 
sen exchanging bitter verbal blows 
yout it. Mr. Wallace is quite right in 
iS criticism upon this point, but 
either he nor any other experienced 
atesman would now object to the 
ee and open discussion of questions 
hich have been carefully defined by 
revious negotiation. 
Public diplomacy can be effective 
ily when working toward a meeting 
"minds on a common level instead 
' denouncing those who hold differ- 
It points of view. It must be ad- 
itted that the intransigence of the 
viet representatives in Paris made 
is task so difficult as to seem almost 
speless. Yet the whole history of 
plomacy shows that patience when 


ings keep going wrong is the most 


ypeful road to success. 
Diplomatic etiquette, which is ridic- 


ous when carried to extremes, is at- 


ast partly due to the need for diplo- 
ats to keep themselves in check so 
at their manners as well as their 
ords should not be misunderstood. 
sides, politeness between diplomats 
a recognition of the nations which 
ey represent. It is a wholly good 
id necessary thing so long as it is 
tt used to secure superficial agree- 
ents which belie real differences. 

Mr. Wallace feels, and rightly, that 
peace of the world depends upon 
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the development of better relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
USSR. He was therefore properly 
concerned over the news that their 
relations with each other worsened as 
the Conference proceeded. This led 
him to call for a reexamination of 
American policy, because that is our 
own responsibility. Uufortunately, 
however, foreign countries regarded 
this as a first indication of a trend 
back to isolation like that: which fol- 
lowed the first World War. The fact 
that this time a member of the Cabi- 
net not in political opposition to the 
Administration should come out 
openly in disagreement with Mr. 
Byrnes’ diplomacy brought again a 
sense of disillusionment to American 
friends abroad and increased resistance 
from those opposing Mr. Byrnes. 


Political Repercussions 


It would be a sad outcome if all 
that President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull had done to prevent confusion 
of policy after the second World War 
were now to prove in vain. Neither 
in the conduct of the war nor in the 
postwar diplomacy has partisan poli- 
tics played a part comparable to that 
of President Wilson’s day. This time 
there has been no cabal of Republican 
senators warning Europe that the Sen- 
ate would not ratify the peace treaties. 

President Roosevelt’s part in all of 
this is well known, but little has been 


said of the measures taken by Secre-: 


tary Cordell Hull to secure the co- 
operation of the Senate in postwar 
planning. Every week for several 
months, leading senators met in the 
State Department at his invitation to 
discuss with him the political prob- 
lems of the peace settlement and the 


_need for a United Nations organiza- 


tion. Senator Connally attended these 
“seminars” regularly, but the leading 
Republican in those discussions was 
Senator Austin, not Senator Vanden- 
berg, who at that time had not com- 
mitted himself to the acceptance of 
a substitute for the League of Nations. 

As the war progressed, however, 
Senator Vandenberg became an open 
advocate of the American plan which 
was incorporated in the Dumbarton 
Oaks draft. As a member of the 
American delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, he contributed much 
to the Charter of the United Nations 
and more still to the elimination of 
partisanship in presenting it to the 
American people. 

In the Senate, Senator Vandenberg’s 


influence steadily grew and it was 
largely due to him that the debate on 
the adoption of the Charter was main- 
tained on so high a plane. Therefore, 
in view of the coming elections and 
especially the presidential election two 
years hence, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Republican Party in the 
Senate should this time shape its view 
of foreign policy under the guidance 
of a man who is the very opposite of 
the late Senator Lodge. With Goyv- 
ernor Stassen leading the fight against 
isolation, with John Foster Dulles 
working not only with Senator Van- 
denberg but with Governor Dewey 
and other party leaders as well, and 
with Senator Austin representing the 
United States at the United Nations, 
the Republicans are even more firmly 
committed than are the Democrats to 
a suitable, constructive, and consistent 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Wallace’s intervention is not 
likely to have much effect upon the 
program of the Republicans. But lib- 
eral opinion undoubtedly will be 
swayed by it. No matter what set- 
tlement is reached at the end of the 
World War, it will open the door to 
partisan as well as honest debate, The 
changes caused by the war itself are 
bound to be confused with those of 
the treaties at its close. Injustices will 
be condoned because there is no other 
way to deal with them. In short, there 
cannot be any wholly good peace 
treaty after so terrible an upheaval as 
that caused by the second World War. 
This situation is bound to generate 
confusing — often vicious — propa- 
ganda, such as America suffered from 
at the time of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is, therefore, doubly important 
that the debate on our foreign policy 
should be directed towards strengthen- 
ing the fundamental purposes for 
which the United States fought the 
war. There should be, indeed there 


-can be, no censorship of the free ex- 


pression of opinion as to how those 
purposes may be best attained. But 
freedom of expression, one of the 


-fundamental freedoms proposed for 
an international Bill of Rights, im- 


plies responsibilities as well. The op- 
position to policy must be as judicious 
as the policies themselves. This means 
that adverse criticism must be based 
upon adequate information, carefully 
and impartially sifted; otherwise the 
objectors become demagogues, and 
the path to peace is blocked by some- 
thing more dangerous than the dis- 
agreement between statesmen. 


Nuremberg 


Its vindication of Western justice, its profound lessons in 


moral leadership, and its deterrence to future aggression. 


For YEARS THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 
have declared their hatred of war, is- 
suing resounding pronouncements 
against aggression. In 1928, their gov- 
ernments entered on their behalf into 
a solemn compact condemning aggres- 
sive war. Nevertheless, the world 
went on accepting the inevitability of 
this “supreme international crime” 
with the same fatalism that it accepted 
death and taxes—and corruptions of 
power, as offsprings of human nature. 

Nuremberg became possible because 
Americans uncompromisingly rejected 
this submissive fatalism. Right up to 
August 8, 1945, when the Four Pow- 
er Pact was signed at London for 
the creation of an International Tri- 
bunal, canny compromises were still 
being proposed to the United States 
delegation, intended to avoid the flat 
declaration that aggressive war is a 
crime. Our representatives stood their 
ground; and Nuremberg came into 
being, not as a drab police court for 
the trial of some deflated thugs, but 
as a tribunal for the clear cut affirma- 
tion that when the moral sense of 
mankind condemns conduct in inter- 
national relations, the organized jus- 
tice of mankind can punish it. 


Foundations of Government 


There is current, in much modern 
thinking, a reversal of cause and effect 
which has done serious mischief to 
political theory and the art of govern- 
ment. This consists in assuming that 
the mechanism determines the man— 
rather than that men express them- 
selves through mechanisms they them- 
selves set up. 

Nuremberg illustrates this; for the 
entire concept of an International 
Tribunal to try these war criminals, 
and to try them, of all things, for the 
crime of aggressive war, was initiated 
—where? Among civilians? Among 
pacifists? Among the men of law, the 
teachers, the churchmen? Not at all. 
It originated, with the U. S. War De: 
partment; and, of all places in the 
War Department, with the highest 
echelon of our military establishment. 

‘Tt was the General Staff which first 
_ put forward, then tenaciously fought 
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MURRAY C. BERNAYS 


Daniel Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
He Who Lives by the Sword 


for, the proposition which Justice 
Robert H. Jackson prosecuted with 
moving eloquence, that “the crime 
which comprehends all lesser crimes, 
is the crime of making. unjustifiable 
war.”* It had been the War Depart- 
ment’s insistence which carried con- 
viction to the White House in 1944 
and early 1945, got it established as 
U. S. policy that after victory the in- 
itiators of aggression would be prose- 
cuted for that crime along with the 


others they had committed, and ulti- 


mately got it written into the Charter 
of the International Tribunal. Con- 
trast this record with that of the Ger- 
man General Staff, which, though not 


—By a member of the New York Bar, 
a wartime officer in the General Staff 
Corps, AUS. 

As chief of the Special Projects 
Branch of the Personnel Division, 
G-1, War Department General Staff, 
he “formulated the basic concept” of 


. War Department policy in 1944-45 


in dealing with the problem of war 
criminals and war crimes. Nuremberg 
carried out that policy. 

_ In May 1945, Colonel Bernays was 


named military adviser to Justice 


Jackson, ; accompanying him to Lon- 
don for the preparatory work. 

Our readers will recall his notable 
article, “Legal Basis of the Nurem- 
berg Trials” (Survey Graphic, Jan- 
uary), developed in collaboration 
with Reader’s Digest. 


convicted as a criminal aggregation 
was found by the Tribunal to hav 
been led and largely staffed by a1 
aggregation of criminals who were “ 
disgrace to the honorable professiot 
of arms.” 

This lesson needs no_ laboring 
Armies are not dangerous—but th 
spirit of conquest is. Not. by out 
lawing weapons, but by outlawing 
their misuse, will we achieve safety. 


International Relations 


In the aftermath of global victory 
Nuremberg registers the only declarec 
postwar aim of the United Nation 
as yet brought to fruition. 

One reason is that the Nurembers 
trial has stood for postwar cooperatior 
among the United Nations based ot 
principle, and not on expediency. A 
the outset a clear policy was laid dowr 
by our government, and was adherec 
to firmly by our representatives whe 
got it accepted in’ advance by th 
others of the Four~Powers. 

Compromise there was in these 
negotiations, but it was accommdda 
tion—neither surrender nor appease 
ment. We held to our basic points: 


—the principle of international lau 
that aggressive war is a crime fo: 
which violators, including even head. 
of state, must bear individual responsi 


_ bility; : 


—the principle of criminal justic 
that any declaration of guilt must b 
arrived at by that mode of trial, ana 
under those safeguards to the accused 
which are compatible with the estab 
lished Western traditions of du 
process. ~ 


These principles prevailed becausi 
they were just; because we really 
meant them and made it clear we 
meant them. ° q 

Of all the dire forebodings as to th 
Nuremberg proceedings, one of th 
most serious was that a tribunal ol 
victors could never give the van 
quished a fair trial. There are those 
who will cling to this view now th 
the trial is over, the verdict in. 


*Report of Justice iden 
fue 2 i543 Justice Jackson to the ‘Presid 


me, this only goes to prove that cyni- 
cism regarding the law can be as stub- 
born as the scepticism of the rural 
visitor to the zoo who stared at the 
giraffe and refused to believe his eyes. 

The Nuremberg verdict is impres- 
sive in its selectivity, both in declar- 
ing guilt or innocence among the de- 
fendants, and in assessing degrees of 
guilt among those convicted. It is im- 
pressive in the integrity of the reason- 
ing by which the results were arrived 
at. Even as condensed in the press, 
I have never read, either in the Amer- 
ican or in the English Law Reports, 
a judicial opinion which more closely 
analyzed the facts, more scrupulously 
weighed their import. Deeply rooted 
traditions of justice animating the 
Western democracies. had ner 
What the court condemned was not 
the defeated enemy, but the cruel 
criminality of the conduct of respon- 
sible leaders. 

Even the defects alleged against the 
verdict tend to buttress the manifest 
fairness which dictated it. I regard as 
political the Soviet criticism that all 
the accused should have been con- 
victed and all hanged. On the basis 
of the partial facts available at this 
writing, there would appear to be sub- 
stantial grounds for the acquittal of 
yon Papen and Fritzsche; that of 
Schacht I find it hard to understand. 
All this, however, is beside the ulti- 
nate point. 

The decisive thing is that where, 
within the framework of their char- 
er, the majority members of the Tri- 
yunal were not convinced of an in- 
lividual guilt beyond a_ reasonable 
loubt, they acquitted. However des- 
icably an accused had betrayed jus- 
ice, he nevertheless had justice meted 
ut to him. 


Aggressive War Condemned 


Nuremberg does not support any 
olicy of unpreparedness or philos- 
phy of nonresistance in an unsettled 
vorld. On the contrary, by distinguish- 
ag between just and unjust wars, 
- brings high moral support to the 
uty to resist the latter by every neces- 


ary means. It has put the prevention 


nd suppression of aggressive war on 
1e basis of an. exercise of interna- 
onal police power; and that is where 
should be. 
In this aspect of the case the accused 
rere on trial for murder; their plea, 
‘If-defense. Cynics may say that they 
ould have been convicted, even had 
ey established their plea. Everything 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


The Sequel 


about the trial rebuts that accusation. 
The Schacht verdict is an illustration. 
He was acquitted, apparently, on the 
ground that he did not know that his 
singular abilities were being used to 
rearm Germany for aggressive war. | 
ard that incredible—contrary as it is 
o such facts as are known to me. On 


__the evidence, the court, however, be- 


lieved Schacht; and therefore was 
bound to acquit him. 

This is written without having be- 
fore me the full judgment handed 
down by the International Tribunal 
which tried the leading Nazi war 
‘criminals at Nuremberg. Accord- 
ingly, it does not purport to be a tech- 
nical critique of what was done there. 
That is secondary in any event to 
what the doing of it drove home for 
the first time in the history of wars. 

In some quarters it is said that 
Nuremberg will not deter the next 


aggressor. But who of rational mind — 


has ever claimed that it would? 

A penal code is never a substitute 
for moral principle. The penalties of 
the law have not stamped out murder 


. 


worthwhile, if it had accomplished 


and never will by themselves. But 
that is no reason for tearing up our 
penal codes or disbanding our ma- 
chinery of criminal justice. 

‘The critics prove too much, and 
miss the vital point. Nuremberg made 
three contributions toward deterring 
future aggression. It bound the 
civilized nations of the world in a 
formal compact which reaffirms the 
criminality of aggressive war, and it 
set the precedent actually of punish- 
ing individuals who are guilty of in- 
itiating and waging aggression. Fur- 
ther, it changed the moral atmosphere 
of conquest. No longer is conquest 
a brave adventure or a romantic ful- 
fillment — it is recognized in inter- 
national law for what it is, and 
stamped as murder. 

True, this alone will not prevent 
aggressive wars in the future. It will, 
however, contribute toward ultimately 
preventing them by changing the at- 
titudes of governments and of peo- 
ples. Nuremberg would have been 


nothing more than that. 
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UNRRA Photograph 


A choir of the homeless, singing folk songs for their fellows in an UNRRA center for Displaced Persons in Germany 


_ They Want to Be People 


Not as statistics but as haunting human beings, a former UNRRA worker brings us 
Displaced Persons from the camps in Germzny—“unanswered questions in their eyes.” ' 


“If I could only go some place where 
I could be a person and not a DP—” 


This remark was made to me last 
winter by a Latvian engineer in an 
assembly center for Baltic displaced 
persons in the British zone of Ger- 
many. I had heard it before—from 
Poles in the camp where I was first 
stationed as an UNRRA welfare offi- 
cer, and from other Latvians, Lith- 
uanians, and Esthonians in the Baltic 
center. Behind it was the helpless 
frustration of a person for whom life 
is suspended, whose daily lot is wait- 
ing, whose tragedy is that his waiting 
has no goal.” 

At present there are some 800,000 
displaced persons in camps in Ger- 
many and Austria who because of 


political or other reasons do nat wish 
to return to their native lands. Most 
of them are Poles, Ukrainians, Yugo- 
slays, and Balts. Liberated for over a 


year from their former Nazi masters, 
they live in dependency in artificial 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


—We rejoice to welcome back to our 
pages a staff member who has been on 
leave of absence since the summer of 


1945. Miss Close served as UNRRA 


welfare officer for ten months, first ing 


a center for Poles, then in one for 
Balts, both in the British zone. She 
was called home early last summer by 
a family emergency, which still keeps 
her away from her desk. 

A graduate of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, with experience in the 
social work field in Pittsburgh and 
New York, Miss Close came to Survey 
Associates as editorial assistant in 
1938. Four years later, she became an 
associate editor. 


communities, largely in idleness, with 
no control over their own lives. 

The question of what is to become 
of them has-been in the limelight in 
recent weeks because of the proposal 
before the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations for the 
creation of a permanent organization 
within UN—the International Refu- 


gee Organization—to tackle the prob-_ 
lem of resettlement. | 

At one session of the council the 
Ukrainian delegate objected to any 
Jarge scale resettlement program on~ 
the grounds that most of the displaced — 
persons in Germany and Austria 
would be better off if they returned 
to their countries of origin. Whether 
or not this is true, the fact remains 
that they refuse to go back. 

Last spring, UNRRA and the oc-_ 
cupying armies presented the Poles © 
still in Germany with numerous op- . 
portunities to return home. Special 
trains were scheduled, with comfort-_ 
able seats for women and children. 
(In an earlier repatriation, a year ago, 


all DP’s traveled by box car.) 


UNRRA nurses were assigned to ac- 
company the travelers on at least part 
of the journey. Wayside stops were 
arranged where food was-served. Re-- 
patriation, however, was voluntary, 
and the response was meager. In one 
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Polish camp of 3,500 people, an- 
nouncements were made in March 
that 1,000 persons could leave for 
Poland during the month of April, 
but by the twentieth of April only 
thirty-eight had signed up to go. 

The Poles’ reluctance to be repatri- 
ated at that time may have been based 
partly on political fears, and partly on 
fear of deprivation or starvation. All 
winter they had been hearing broad- 
casts from BBC and Radio Luxem- 
bourg about the terrible conditions in 
Poland, some of them based on re- 
ports of the Hoover Commission. On 
the other hand, the Balts’ refusal to 
go back to their fertile farmlands ob- 
viously had only one foundation—an 
unmitigated fear of the Russians. 

Many of the DP’s (particularly the 
Balts), though extremely unhappy in 
their present situation, do not really 
want to emigrate anywhere. They 
seem to be clinging to forlorn hopes 
that somehow their countries will be 
miraculously “liberated.” They are all 
pathetically homesick, but the Balts 
react rather differently to their home- 
sickness than do the Poles. They are 
constantly engaged in a frenzy of ac- 
tivity, while the Poles meet almost 
every suggestion with a hopeless de- 
featism. 


The Poles and the Balts 


The difference probably lies in their 
past experiences. The Balts had a 
difficult time during the war, but on 
the whole their hardships were noth- 
ing to what the Poles suffered. By 
comparison they were treated more or 
less decently by the Germans. While 


today a great percentage of the Balts' 


‘in Germany are intellectuals, profes- 


sionals, and highly skilled persons, 


similar groups-among the Poles had 


been in large part liquidated before 


our armies came. My first Polish in- 


years of suffering at the hands of 
other Germans was apparently an un- 
familiar notion. 

The Balts, on the other hand, were 
highly praised by everyone. They 
were everything most of the Poles 
were not—energetic, clever, clean, 
quick, talented. Therefore, it did not 
seem to matter that #sme of them had 
probably been collaborators. Not all 
the Balts in Germany were brought 
there forcibly by the Nazis. Many of 
them “escaped” into Germany ahead 
of the advancing Russians. A few 
were probably Volksdeutsche, now 
calling themselves Baltics because of 
the DP rations which had a higher 
calorie count than the German ra- 
tions. 

One day it was discovered that an 
Esthonian couple registered with our 
team was sending its children to the 
German school, though a perfectly 
good Esthonian school had been set 
up with highly qualified teachers. 
Most of the Balts, however, exhibited 
no love for the Germans. They felt 
they had been caught between the 
frying pan and the fire. 


“Please, Lady—” 


Life in a DP camp is at best de- 
moralizing. It is the old story of 
dependency breeding dependency. 
“Prosze, panna” or “Prosze, pantie’ 
(“Please, lady” or “Please, mister” 
are the first Polish words that become 
imprinted on the brain of anyone 
working in a Polish camp. After all, 
asking is the only legal way open to 
the DP’s for improving their living 
conditions. And in spite of UNRRA’s 
continuous efforts to make things as 


comfortable as possible there is always 
plenty of room for improvement. 

The worst physical condition of the 
camps is the overcrowding, which is 
probably inevitable, considering the 
condition of Germany today. UNRRA 
is powerless to correct it. The team 
takes care of the numbers the army 
sends to the camp, in the amount of 
space made available. 

Idleness, of course, is the most dan- 
gerous characteristic of camp life. 
Even those who have jobs in camp 
administration or maintenance do not 
work very hard. What is the use? 
Tomorrow is always another day, and 
there is plenty of time for everything. 
The same Latvian engineer who cried 
out against being a DP remarked one 
day that he had never had such a long 
holiday in his life. Head of the food 
distribution in the Baltic center, he 
was actually one of its busiest men. 
He accompanied the remark with a 
nervous giggle meant to be a laugh. 
This man’s habitual. good humor 
would periodically disappear every 
Sunday when he spent the day with 
a bottle of “petrol”—camp-made boot- 
leg schnapps—in a deliberate effort to 
attain a state of drunken numbness. 

The touchiest situations that arise 
in the camps usually concern per- 
sonalities rather than issues. There 
was the time when our Polish camp 
just missed being burned to the 
ground (or so it was threatened) be- 
cause the otherwise rather capable 
Polish leader had .a weakness for 
women and was accused of having 
favored a certain lady during the 
clothing distribution, That this in- 
cident developed into a near riot had 


terpreter was one of 600 students and 

professors arrested in Warsaw by the 
Nazis in one night in 1940. Of these 
only thirty are now living. 

Among the Allied personnel in Ger- 
‘many last winter it became almost a 
fad to talk about the Polish DP’s in a 
condescending manner, making no 
secret of a personal preference for the 
Germans. Such talk rarely took into 
account the fact that “laziness” might 
be a perfectly natural reaction to six 
years of forced labor, nor that a crime 
or misdemeanor was committed by an 


‘individual and not by all the Poles in 


the area. That a crime against a Ger- 
Bac might be a natural reaction to 
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to do with several personalities, in- 
cluding the two hot-headed young 
men who were thrown into the camp 
jail for knocking down the leader and 
the police chief; the double-dealing 
priest who with one breath exhorted a 
crowd of idlers to anger and with the 
next admitted to the authorities that 
the incarcerated men were guilty, but 
advised their release to “save” the 
camp from the excited crowd; the 
stuffy British major whose idea of 
handling a situation was to shout to a 
group of two or three hundred angry 
men: “Go ’way! Go ’way!” 


Two Hard-Working Women 


One personality that kept life inter- 
esting at the same camp was Pani 
Langowska, a rather young grand- 
mother who seemed to have an inex- 
haustible supply of energy. The 
trouble (besides her neurotic tempera- 
ment) was that the Poles do not like 
energetic women. She did more for 
the camp than any one person there. 
She started a sewing school which at 
one time had over one hundred pu- 
pils and produced numerous useful 
articles for the camp—toys, children’s 
clothing, Scout and Sokol (gymnas- 
tic society) uniforms, layettes. This 
tireless woman also taught beginners 
sewing in the elementary school, and 
formed and led a Sokol which not 
only marched, sang, and performed 
gymnastics, but carried on several 
adult education projects and_ pro- 
vided numerous special services for 
the camp. 

But the influential men of the com- 
munity constantly made fun of Pani 


Langowska and on New Year’s Day 
insulted her in the camp newspaper. 
Even my calm, sweet-dispositioned in- 
terpreter used to shake his head and 
say: “That woman! She is like a 
man!” Actually she was petite and 
feminine in appearance, though she 
did occasionally smoke cigars. It be- 
came a regular part of my welfare 
duties to smooth this misunderstood 
lady’s ruffled feelings and to persuade 
her to carry on at least this week. 

Another hard-working woman at 
the same camp had an entirely differ- 
ent personality. She was Pani Mer- 
cinkowska, head of the day nursery, 
which had been set up to provide 
the small children with a more salu- 
tary daytime atmosphere than the 
dingy overcrowded barracks rooms. 
Here was a Calamity Jane who found 
three new complaints for every im- 
provement introduced. Her favorite 
expressions were “Prosze, panna” and 
“Mein Gott.” But she did wonders 
for the children and they loved her 
dearly. 

Several tots who were veritable 
fountains of tears in their first few 
days at the nursery, refusing to enter 
into any activities, eventually became 
so fond of the place that they used to 
beg to be taken there on Saturdays or 
Sundays when it was closed. Such 
triumphs were solely attributable to 
Pani Nursery—as she was known by 
the UNRRA team. Along with the 
affectionate motherliness to which 


children instinctively respond, she had 
a dogged determination that kept her 
at a harassing job for which she had 
no previous experience, when one 


helper after another resigned because 
the work was “too hard” or they 
“could not stand the noise.” 

Pani Nursery’s methods certainly 
never would have passed muster at 
our National Association of Day Nur- 
series. She used to stand with a long 
stick before a row of serious-faced 
children—ages two. to six—asking 
them to recite poetry, count, or do 
simple arithmetic. She had all the 
little girls trained to curtsy and the 
boys to click their heels and bow 
whenever anyone special (such as a 
member of the UNRRA team) en- 
tered the room. However, she never 
punished a child—but then, a Polish 
child never seems to disobey. Ex- 
tremely jealous for “her children,” she 
fought constantly to get them first 
choice of everything suitable that came 
into the camp. One of her weapons 
was tears. 


Piacek Was Seventeen 


It will be hard to forget young 
Piacek, though he had nothing to do 
with running the camp, nor did he 
ever take part in a riot. 

He was seventeen years old, small 
for his age, with loneliness written 
on his face. He had no parents and 
no relatives, and had never been to 
school. He used to work as a cleaner 
in the sick bay, and the first time I 
saw him was the day the UNRRA 
doctor brought him before me, point- 
ing at him and shouting in French 
about the terrible condition of his 
clothes. Not knowing what was go- 
ing on, the poor boy stood there quak- 
ing, obviously under the impression 
that the doctor was complaining about 
his work—an impression no doubt 
strengthened when he was suddenly 
dismissed from the room with a wave 
and a glare. 

A few days later he came into the 
welfare office, blushed a deep red, and 
asked through the interpreter if he 
could quit his job and go to school. 
As the camp had no adult classes at 
that time, I explained that he would 
probably have to go into the first 


grade, a class of seven- and eight-. 


year-olds. At the implication that he 
could attend school at all he broke 
into a beautiful smile, bowed, and 
kissed my hand with such fervor that 
I felt as though I had just awarde 
him a large estate. Obviously he ha 
never expected consent to his per- 
fectly simple request. 
For months after that, every 
Piacek would see me even at a dis 
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ance, he would run over, grab my 
yand, kiss it, smile, and look up with 
oft, dog-like eyes. It used to make 
ne feel like the world’s top hypocrite, 
or I had done nothing but allow him 
© exercise a freedom of choice that 
vas his by right. Sometimes I would 
ee him running from the children’s 
ness to the school with his classmates, 
ualf his size, and he really seemed 
aappy. That, too, brought a lump to 
he throat, for it somehow demon- 
trated how much he had longed for 
he things that are taken for granted 
yy almost all children, even the un- 
lerprivileged. 


Vivid Baltic Faces 

The Baltic center was full of color- 
ul personalities, some of whom 
lashed unavoidably, but always with 
he perfect politeness that comes from 
} culture which has had thousands of 
rears of growth. 

How the Baltic peoples managed to 
lang onto their own distinctive tradi- 
ions during generations of occupa- 
ion, first by one country, then by 
nother, is a mystery. In recorded 
uistory, Esthonia and Latvia had 
yever achieved independence until 
919; Lithuania not from the thir- 
eenth to the twentieth centuries. Yet 
here, occupying about half the houses 
yf a small German town, were the 
hree distinct groups, intensely na- 
ionalistic and proud, with a self-com- 
osure not even deprivation and un- 
ertainty could shake. 

Each person in each group was, of 
ourse, different. But in general the 
_atvians seemed to have more of the 
nergetic extrovertism that makes for 
ood - organizers; the Lithuanians 
eemed more deeply tied to their an- 
jent cultural traditions; the Estho- 
lians seemed more 
heir intellectualism—a quality which 


sought them to the brink of despair. 


The outstanding personality at the 
amp was the Latvian leader, once 
lis country’s only movie producer. 
Jere were vivacity, cleverness, ingenu- 
ty, energy, and stubborn determina- 
ion, wrapped up in as charming a 
yackage as ever reached its middle 


introverted in 


hirties. Consequently, the Latvians 


eemed just a little better off in the 
amp than the other two groups; or to 
e blunt, they practically ran the show, 
hough the Esthonians and Lithua- 
ians had their own leaders also. The 
nost irresistible quality of this top- 
otch organizer was his habit, of al- 
ys doing things quickly and right 
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and of coming forth with ideas when 
others were dumb. ‘Thus it was 
sometimes difficult for a busy 
UNRRA team to see why the Lat- 
vians should not get their way, in 
spite of the others’ complaints. 

One of his ideas nearly caused a 
split in .the team. As he had once 
been a theatrical impresario as well 
as a movie producer in Riga, he con- 
ceived the idea of bringing a large 


“number of Latvian artists and musi- 


cians to the community. His plan 
was to form a concert group which 
might tour DP camps, as well as 
British and American army centers, 
throughout Germany. This was not 
a bad idea in itself. It would have 
meant much to the artists concerned 
who were scattered in various camps 
throughout the British and American 
zones. 
thing, too, to the proposed audiences, 
for the talented Baltic exiles include 
some firstrate performers — though 
our impresario was interested only in 
the Latvians among them. 

However, almost every Baltic proj- 


It would have meant some-. 


UNRRA Photograph 


A young Polish orphan makes a “home” with scissors, paper, a torn picture, a 
plant in the UNRRA sanatorium room where she is recovering from tuberculosis 


ect in the town was handicapped for 
want of space. When the Latvian 
leader decided his project would re- 


quire a building that the UNRRA 


“team was planning to requisition for 


a vocational training center, children’s 
mess, and Esthonian and Lithuanian 
kindergartens (the Latvians already 
having one) the sparks began to fly. 
Members of the team were about to 
line up on the side of art or of child 
welfare when the Belgian army unit 
doing occupation duty in the town 
saved the day by disbanding and thus 
making another building available: 
To one looking back after some 


“menths at only a few weeks of ex- 


perience in this Baltic center, several 
other faces remain unexpectedly vivid, 
undimmed by the brilliance of the 
Latvian leader: the sharp, sensitive fea- 
tures of an egotistical Lithuanian wel- 
fare officer, a young man with more 
diversified talents than a one-man 
band; the bitter half-smile of the Es- 
thonian interpreter, who had lost her 
child during the first Russian occu- 
(Continued on page 421) 
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The Real Lesson of the Strikes 


The case for less government control, m 


management and union 


Ir Is NOW CLEAR THAT IN THE TROUBLED 
area of labor relations America is at 
the parting of the ways. We must de- 
cide whether to seek balance in a pre- 
dominantly voluntary economic sys- 
tem, or to move rapidly to more 


stringent governmental control. The \ 


country drifts uncertainly, without a 
clear policy. There is little indication 
that we learned from the severe strikes 
at the turn of the year that manage- 
ment and labor themselves have an 
urgent responsibility for the joint set- 
tlement of issues that divide them. 

According to some expert opinion, 
the ineptitude of the shifting govern- 
mental wage policy, following the 
premature termination of the War 
Labor Board controls, resulted in er 
ratic handling of crucial disputes. The 
troubles of the past year illustrate the 
difficulties in government direction 
of the handling of labor problems in 
a complex and changing economy. 
And the legislative futility of the final 
hectic weeks of the 79th Congress in- 
dicates that we need not expect soon 
to get understanding and agreement, 
let alone discerning guidance, from 
Washington. 

Government acts, even in a period 
of crisis, belatedly and uncertainly. I 
say this with full realization of wide- 
spread sincerity of purpose, and of the 
unstinted effort of John R. Steelman 
of the White House staff, and of the 
Labor Department’s Conciliation 
Service in the mediation and success- 
ful settlement of many disputes. 


The Threat of Inflation 


If the rapid uneven rise in Prices is 
luckily halted and speculative inflation 
avoided, a breathing spell now will 
permit the effective operation of the 
recent trade agreements in steel, autos, 
electrical equipment, meatpacking 
and rubber, and in many areas of 


peaceful unheralded settlement like . 
ments, printing, and con-. 


textiles, 


struction. For the rapid development 
of labor efficiency alone can keep unit 


costs down and maximize output. 
~ This will me a 


nis will not only permit establishing 
fair prices, but also meet pressing 


FRANCIS TYSON 


—By a professor of economics at the 
University of Pittsburgh, whose spe- 
cial field is industrial relations 
Professor Tyson was until recently 
a member of the arbitration staff of 
the U. S. Conciliation Service, and of 
the regional War Labor Board. He is 
serving on the representative Civic 
Community Group, as chairman of its 
Research and Education sub-commit- 
tee in Pittsburgh, and helping in med- 
iation which at this writing seeks a 
solution for the power strike now par- 
alyzing the business and industrial life 


of that city. 


business and consumer needs as bot- 
tlenecks are broken and_ shortages 
overcome. . 

The surest way of checking infla- 
tion now is by equating with more 
goods our excessive money and credit 
issue. Success here could, indeed, bring 
a new period of good feeling between 
employers and employes. It might 
open the way for voluntary resump- 
tion of the President’s management- 
labor conference of November 1945 
which, contrary to general opinion, 
made a good beginning in analyzing 
the problems and reviewing the issues 
and methods of négotiating, admin- 
istering, and renewing collective bar- 
gaining arrangements. A wider area 
of joint agreement is possible. 

Most thoughtful persons realize that 
there is no quick or easy solution to 
the labor problem. The problem 
arises from a tense contest over shar- 
ing an increasing industrial product 
between well organized forces, now 
often of equal strength. Economists 
view it academically as a necessary 
way of determining the productive 
contribution of capital and labor in 
a free society. Both from the stand- 
point of theory and practice coercion 
or repression by one side or the other’ 
in our enterprise system can only re- 
sult in extreme distortion of the whole 
economy. 


Postwar Adjustments 


: Many observers of postwar trends, 
like George Taylor, chairman of the 
National War Labor Board, had! 


labor relations — customary arran; 


ore responsible handling of disputes by 


s—to check inflation and help bring industrial peace. 


hoped, too optimistically it prove 
that collective bargaining would ser 
to effect smoothly the adjustmen 
needed to meet the wage cutbac! 
which began with hours reductic 
and other labor shifts in the late w 
period. After V-J Day we expect 
to get on with less government inte 
ference than proved necessary. In fat 
Bureau of Labor Statistics analy: 
does show that effective settlemen 
were reached for nearly 10,000,0 
workers before arbitrary governme! 
wage-setting altered the picture f 
the worse. (See “Bonneville Pow 
and Labor,” by Otto S. Beyer, Surve 
Graphic, October 1946.) y 

Some, of course, felt it was ina 
visable to remove the wartime wai 
controls so abruptly and argued f 
holding the general wage-price lin 
rather than for encouraging, or | 
least tacitly agreeing on, the gener: 
wage increases that brought risin 
costs and prices. But that controver: 
of 1944-45 need not concern us her 
saying “I told you so” helps little pox 

The truth I want to stress is that | 
our private enterprise system, mai 
agers have a unique concern in the 
own interest, if for no other, in mal 
ing the joint relations with unio 
work well. For the result of failui 
of wage negotiations in an interdepet 
dent economy that cannot tolera 
“slowdown” or shutdown is sure 1 
mean — under any effective politic 
administration — more public inte 
ference with business and a_ wid 
regimentation of industry. 

Our political system is more respo! 
sive than responsible in its reactic 
to pressure groups and usually fai 
to foresee clearly the ST 
interference. Economic chaos may r 
sult if the government muddles 
a depression, the effects of which 
cannot control. 
In general, then, our best prospe 
for a return to more flexible wa 
price arrangements that will stimul: 
production and help keep the eco 
omy stable lies in the continu 
steady growth of a “common law” 


. 
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nents developed and administered by 
ndustry itself in joint management- 
abor agreements. This “constitutional- 
sm” in industry, it goes without say- 
ng, calls for the full recognition of 
wnions and the careful approval of 
pecific and diverse working rules, in- 
justry by industry, designed to meet 
he problems of each field. 


Government’s Role 


Neither the Congress nor, as has 
unfortunately so often been the case 
n the pas, the courts should be made 
he “shock absorber” in industrial dis- 
jutes. This is also true of the na- 
ional administration, which from one 
Joint of view has recently been the 
scapegoat unfairly “put on the spot,” 
3r asked to “pull rabbits out of the 
zat.” External effort toward solution 
jometimes serves only to intensify the 
abor conflict and to increase the sus- 
dicion and bitterness that surround it. 
With the best of intentions, we stir 
the fire from the top. 

Government has already assumed in 
theory and must soon essay, if the dis- 
asters of dislocation and depression 
are to be avoided, the difficult task of 
reviewing general economic arrange- 
ments, and of preventing collusion 
against the public interest to restrict 
output and artificially maintain prices. 
In the field of industrial relations gov- 
ernment may be of constructive help 
not only in implementing anti- 
monopoly policy, but by positive ac- 
ion that seeks discriminatingly to im- 
prove the rules of the game, as when 
it defines and enforces standards that 
will assure responsible performance by 
labor and employers alike, = 

The federal government and the 


states, we may all agree, should cer=> 


tainly provide more effective medi- 


ve 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


What of Our Big Country? 


This procedure has long been fol- 
lowed with a high degree of success 
in the garment trades, textiles, and 
shipbuilding. It has even greater pos- 
sibilities for smoothing relations and 
limiting disputes in the big industries 
like steel, autos, packing, rubber, 
aluminum, and electrical equipment, 
where collective bargaining is new, 


ation services. Fortunately, the U. S.- and innovation necessary. In some of 


Conciliation Service is now being 
greatly strengthened. The use of 
voluntary arbitration may also be ex- 
ended with good effect. Perhaps the 
est pattern for this is the procedure 
nder the National Railway Medi- 
tion Act, which rests upon joint 
ort of the carriers and their em- 
jloyes. Provision for voluntary arbi- 
ration is included in an increasing 
yercentage of agreements. But here, 
o, the greatest success probably will 
ye gained if impartial experts, familiar 
vith the particular industry, are se- 
ected and adequately compensated by 


+. 
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these fields this technique of collabora- 
tion is already being used experimen- 
tally, as by the Steel Commission in 
Pittsburgh. It may well prove an in- 
valuable aid to industry in general. 
Self-help and cooperation on the 
part of capital and labor, rather than 
more dependence on government, 
therefore, are the present imperatives. 
A shift to compulsory arbitration, or 
“intervention,” advocated by influen- 
tial spokesmen in and out of Con- 
gress, such as Senator Joseph H. Ball 
and Donald Richberg, is fortunately 
at odds with the American tradition 


of voluntarism. Most experienced in- 


dustrial relations leaders clearly see its 


Compulsion is opposed by both 
labor and capital. The more mature 
practice of Britain and Sweden give it 
scant place; and it must never be for- 
gotten that easy acceptance of such a 
policy helped undermine the freedom 
and strength of the great \German. 
trade union movement after 1918. 
Similar dependence on government 
aid in “controlling labor” later be- 
trayed the industrialists of Germany 
to Hitler’s cult and helped plunge 
Germany to ruin. , 

From the standpoint of realistic 
politics in the United States, the sepa- 
ration of powers between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches goes 
far in itself to explain the dawdling 
and the final stalemate that brought 
so much criticism of the 79th Con-— 
gress. The disturbing underlying sit- 


uation, presented by a rigid, divided, 
and cumbersome government, indi- 
cates how unwise it will be, in this 


land of individual and group initiative 


and striving, for industry or labor to — 


look too much to the state for policy- 
(Continued on page 419) 
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Photographs from British Combine 


Most British miners, like these, “get out the coal’ by backbreaking, old-fashioned methods 


COAL— Touchstone of England’s Recovery 


“I hate this bill,” said a Peer of the Realm, yet pledged the mine owners’ 
help to Labour in meeting the incredible difficulties of nationalization. 


A FEW DAYS AFTER THE BritisH Lasour 
government’s bill to nationalize the 
coal industry was introduced in the 
House of Commons last December, I 
spent an afternoon in the office of one 
of the outstanding leaders of the 
National Union of Mine Workers. 
Like the men with whom I had been 
talking in the mining districts of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, he knew 
the full bitter meaning of the daily 
insecurity and poverty, the years on 
the dole, and the heartbreaking con- 
flicts and defeats, which make up the 
human chapters of coal’s history be- 
tween two world wars. Through it all 
one hope had sustained them—that 
socialization of the industry would 
eventuallyscome, bringing the im- 
proved working and living conditions 
of which they despaired under private 
ownership. 

In the coldvand dampness of his un- 
heated little.room, with the winter 
rain whipping against window panes 
still taped with their wartime adhesive 
strips, | heard again the deeply mov- 
ing story of conditions which led up 
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JOSEPHINE ROCHE 
—By the president of the Rocky 


Mountain Fuel Company, whose own 
operations set a new gauge for labor- 
management collaboration; formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and president of the National Con- 
sumers League. 

An appraisal three months after the 
passage of the coal nationalization 
bill, a year after its introduction. Pro- 
duction and other reports received 
regularly, reinforce Miss Roche’s first- 
hand inquiries made earlier in the 
year in the mining districts of Great 
Britain. ~ 


to the 1926 strike, and all the disas- 
trous consequences which followed 
when the miners were “starved back 
to work.” Their national wage struc- 
ture was wiped out, wages were cut 
and hours of work lengthened, their 
organization and their spirit broken. 

From then on they had ‘to take 
whatever wages their weak local 
unions were able to obtain in negoti- 
ations with operators’ associations. 
Each district was on its.own. Some 


% 
got slightly better terms than others; 
none got anything worthwhile. 

As late as 1938 miners’ average 
earnings per shift varied in the twenty 
districts, from a low of 9s 3d ($1.85) 
to a high of 14s 4d ($2.86). Weekly 
earnings in the industry as a whole 


“averaged only £2 15s 9d ($11.15). 


Wartime Wages 


Even in 1941, with wartime “cost 
of living” increases in wages, coal 
miners averaged only £4 3s ($16.60) 
a week—earnings which were 25 to 
30 percent below what workers in war 
industries were receiving. When, in 
1942, the coalition government, under 
its war powers, took over “operational 
control” of the mines, delegating it to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, it 
was felt that the success of the control 
scheme “would. be gravely prejudiced 
if it were associated in any way with 
wages questions.” Therefore, a separ- 
ate board headed by Lord Greene was 
set up to review and take action on 
wages. The board established a na- 
tional minimum wage, and outlined 
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a “national wages machinery” plan, 
under which a National Reference 
Tribunal was to determine all ques- 
tions not settled at the negotiating 
level. 

This tribunal,.of which Lord Porter 
was president, in 1944 increased the 
national minimum wage to £5 ($20) 
a week for underground workers and 
to £4 10s ($18) for surface workers. 
These amounts, with slight additional 
adjustments for piece workers and 
“juveniles,” were incorporated in the 
national wage agreement of 1944 and 
will remain in effect until 1948. 

Nothing could bring home more 
tellingly the depression and depriva- 
tions which had been the lot of miners 
for decades than the deep gratification 
with which they welcomed these 
awards. The union executive with 
whom I was talking explained that 
they had been most willing to submit 
their case to government bodies of 
such standing and integrity, and to 
agree in advance to accept their de- 
cisions. “It was voluntary compulsory 
arbitratron,” he said. 

No one could be blinded to the fact, 
however, that the modest wage gains 
had been put into effect through war- 
time controls, under which prices were 
repeatedly increased and more and 
more levies were imposed on collieries 
for a central “Coal Charges Account” 
pool, through which “half the industry 
supported the other half.” Thus, the 
government-promulgated wage struc- 
ture was actually an artificial one, 
which cannot be expected to endure if 
the long standing economic stagnation 
of the industry continues. 

Thinking of all the interrelated and 
complex problems of the mines I had 
been inspecting, I asked the union 


executive what he thought the chances _ 


now are of nationalization succeeding. 
Instead of the quick, confident reply 
| anticipated, he was silent a moment, 
gazing out of his window at the rain- 
swept, bomb-scarred London scene. 
Then he said slowly, “It will succeed 
only as improvements take place due 
to economic changes which could have 
been made without nationalization.” 


The Ills of the Industry 


Economic changes which could have | 


been made—these words give the key 
to the whole depressing, many-sided 
coal situation in Britain. For the 
record of the industry is marked by 
waste and lack of progress. 

The record had not gone unnoticed. 
From the days following World War, 
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I, when the Sankey Commission made 
its comprehensive investigation and 
issued condemnatory findings, up to 
the present time, coal has been the 
subject of a succession of reports and 
recommendations by Royal Commis- 
sions and special committees, of Parlia- 
mentary Acts and government con- 
trols. Common to ali “the many _pro- 
posals and attempts to do something 
about it, was their recognition of the 
crippling effect on operations of the 
entrenched system of “royalty owners,” 
which had persisted from the earliest 
days of the industry. 

Ownership of the nation’s coal, as 


The Miners’ Charter 


1. Modernization of existing pits 
and the sinking of new ones as 
rapidly as possible, with the stand- 
ards laid down in the Reid Commit- 
tee Report as a minimum. 


2. Adequate and careful training 
of youth; the establishment of a clear 
promotion scheme; further training 
where workers desire to become 
colliery technicians. 


3. New safety laws to meet modern 
conditions, and especially to prevent 
industrial diseases. 


4. Compensation rates guarantee- 
ing injured miners against financial 
loss, with adequate income for de- 
pendents of men killed or injured. 


5. Average wage standards not to 
fall below those of any other British 
industry. 


6, Restoration of the seven-hour 
day for underground workers, in- 
troduction of the 40-hour week for 
surface workers, establishment of a 
five-day week, all without loss of 


pay. 


7. Continuation of the guaran- 
teed weekly wage principle estab- 
lished under the wartime Essential 
Work Order. 


8. Pay for two consecutive weeks 
annual holiday and for six statutory 
holidays in each year. 


9. Public pensions for mine work- 
ers who cease to be able to follow 
their employment after fifty-five years 
of age, with a supplementary pen- 
sion from the industry. : 


10. Building of modern towns and 
villages so. located that miners will 
no longer be segregated from the 
rest of the community. 


11. Complete reorganization of 
health and welfare services. 


12, Compulsory medical examina- 
tion, with retraining at full wages as 
a skilled workman in another. indus- 
try for any man drawn from mining 
on medical grounds, 


distinct from that of mining opera- 
tions, was held by some four thousand 
families and individuals. These coal 
(royalty) owners leased their hold 
ings to operators, and received from 
them per ton royalty payments—the 
first charge on production—amounting 
to approximately £5,000,000 annually. 
Serious as was the financial burden 
of these royalty obligations on mining 
companies, the handicaps imposed on 
the physical structure of mines were 
even more detrimental. 

When a mine was to be sunk, it was 
often necessary to obtain leases from 
a number of owners, each wanting 
to have his coal worked quickly so 
that he could. draw his royalties 
promptly. Even where a single owner 
held a considerable area of coal which 
one mining concern could work ad- 
vantageously, he usually preferred to 
grant leases to several different under- 
takings so that all his coal would be 
worked simultaneously and his im- 
mediate royalty receipts increased. 
Thus, an excessive number of small, 
very awkwardly laid out mines were 
opened, with a capacity inadequate to 
justify or support the equipment or 
technical staff essential for efficient 
mining practice. 

Furthermore, due to the require- 
ment that barrier pillars be left be- 
tween all leaseholds, coal reserves 
were wasted. Estimates put the perma- 
nent loss as high as 4,000,000,000 tons. 

The closing down of many inefhi- 
cient, high cost, little mines and the 
amalgamation of numerous others, 
were unfailingly recommended. As 
early as 1926, the government advo- 
cated unification of the industry, care- 
ful planning of new developments, 
and conservation of reserves. The Coal 
Mining Act of 1930 created a Coal 
Mines Reorganization Commission to 
facilitate amalgamations and also pro- 
vided for minimum prices and produc- 
tion quotas. 

But many of the individual collieries 
proved unwilling to be merged in 
larger units, and small marginal mines 
refused to be squeezed out. The com- 
mission made no headway, and the 
section of the act establishing it be- 
came practically a dead letter. 

Finally, in 1938, Parliament passed 
the Coal Royalties Act, providing for 
government purchase of the nation’s 
coal from its private owners at a price 
of £66,450,000. The act created a com- 
mission to take over the coal and “ex- 
ercise their functions as owners” of it. 
Purchase proceedings were not com- 
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pleted until 1942, and transfer of 
ownership of the coal to the state has 
meant little more than a change of 
lessors. 

Leases in force at the time of trans- 
fer continue substantially as before, 
with royalties paid to the state. The 
commission superseded and took over 
the functions of the earlier (1930) 
commission, with somewhat strength- 
ened authority to effect amalgama- 
tions. But soon after it was organized, 
World War, II broke. No compulsory 
and very few voluntary amalgama- 
tions were achieved. 

Throughout the war one emergency 


Antiquated haulage practices add to the miners’ toil, hold down their output 


measure followed another in the des- 
perate effort to get enough coal for 
the national defense. In the spring of 
1945, as the war was drawing to a 
close, the full dismal picture of the 
coal industry was brought into sharp 
focus when the Technical Committee 
on Coal Mining, appointed the previ- 
ous September, published its report. 
The committee was composed of seven 
of the nation’s ablest mining engineers 
who also had had years of experience 
as executives and directors of large 
operations. They were given the man- 
date “to examine the present technique 
of coal production from coal face to 


British use of automatic equipment, like this coal cutter, is not widespread 


wagon (railroad car) and to advise 
what technical changes are necessary 
to bring the industry to a full state 
of technical efficiency.” 

The Reid Committee (from the 
name of its chairman, Sir Charles 
Reid) made searching recommenda- 
tions on every phase of mining oper- 
ations: development of coal areas, min- 
ing systems, equipment, haulage, elec- 
trification, ventilation, lighting, shafts, 
hoisting engines, cleaning plants, safe- 
ty, training, productivity, management 
customs, labor relations—even a_ sec- 
tion on “Appearance of the Colliery 
Premises.” The report summarized 
mining conditions and developments 
in other countries, permitting a com- 
parison of major problems and ad- 
vances. é 

The findings had, and continue to 
have, a profound influence on every- 
one concerned with Britain’s coal 
problem, especially on officials of the 
Labour government. The fact that the 
committee did not recommend nation- 
alization of the industry in no way 
detracted from the report’s value as a 
blueprint for the technical reorganiza- 
tion the government would have to 
plan and execute. 

Any one of the adverse conditions 
revealed in the report’s exhaustive 
findings would in itself be a sharp 
brake on efficient operations. Together 
they make inevitable the present state 
of the industry: production at an all 
time low; costs so high that wholesale 
price per ton at the pithead has 
climbed to 36s ($7.20); output. per 
man per day—the sure index of efh- 
ciency—only one ton as compared 
with six tons in American mines. ° 


Transport Bottleneck 


Discussing a major factor in under- 
ground operations, the committee 
states: “Our traditional haulage prac- 
tices, which have remained substan- 
tially unchanged for decades, are 
wasteful of manpower and call for 
revolutionary changes.” They point 
out that 25 percent of all underground 
workers are employed in this work— 
one man for every five tons mined, as 
contrasted with one man for every 
fifty tons in the United States. The 
“endless rope” or cable, the most 
popular method of haulage, creeps 
along with its string of tubs (tiny pit 
cars) holding a ton or less, at the rate 
of one to two miles an hour. The anti- 
quated system is incapable of handling 
regularly all the coal cut at the face. 
Efficiency gained by the installation of 
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utting machines is largely canceled 
y the transport bottleneck. 

Not only haulage but also mining 
rethods themselves require excessive 
onproductive labor. ‘Two processes 
ited by the committee, packing 
shoveling stone debris into mined- 
ut sections) and ripping (taking 
own sufficient roof above the seam 
or a roadway) employ one out of 
our underground workers. In some 
astances, the committee states, where 
alid packing by hand is practiced, 
here may be one packer employed for 
very coal “getter.” 


The Past Neglect 


“Such heavy expenditure of labor,” 

ays the committee, “should bring 
ome the necessity for the adoption 
f mechanized methods wherever 
ossible, but hitherto very little has 
een done in British mines in the 
mechanization of this work. Shov- 
ling stone debris, moreover, is la- 
jorious work, and it is seldom possible 
© get workmen interested in the job; 
nd unless there is very keen super- 
ision, bad workmanship commonly 
esults, with adverse effects on roof 
ontrol.” 

The committee’s very specific analy- 

is, which the foregoing items serve 
o illustrate, shows the present un- 
conomic and inefficient practices to 
no sudden or recent development. 
They grew up through the years, out 
f past neglect of the British industry 
0 keep abreast of improvements in 
he coal mines of other countries hav- 
ng comparable conditions. In the 
lecade 1927 through 1936, the indus- 
ry in Britain increased its efficiency 
nly 14 percent as compared with in- 
reases of 54 percent in Poland, 81 
ercent in the Ruhr, and 118 percent 
n Holland. And the British 14 per- 
ent gain was not maintained; the 
ear 1939 showed an increase over 
927 of only 11 percent. 
Even the important exporting dis- 
ricts, despite their increased mechani- 
ation at the coal face, were unable 
> improve appreciably the output per 
aan already achieved twelve years 
arlier. “The employers as a body 
ave been prepared neither to accept 
ne principle of the survival of the 
ttest nor fully to abandon their tra- 
itional individualism. In_ relation 
» their own undertakings the short 
iew has too often prevailed.” 

Obviously an industry conditioned 
y such generally static procedures 
ould not be a profitable one. During 
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the ten years prior to World War II, 
1929-1938, the average profit per ton 
was only 7d (slightly over 11 cents). 
“The industry as a whole was in a 
perpetual state of financial embarrass- 
ment,” to quote the committee. 
Having complied with the specific 
terms of their mandate in presenting 
extensive technical recommendations, 
the members of the committee went 
further to urge, as a cardinal neces- 
sity, the establishment of an authority 
empowered by Parliament to merge 
the industry “into units of such size 
as would provide the maximum ad- 
vantages of planned production, of 
stimulating the preparation and exe- 
cution of the broad plans of reorgani- 
zation made by ‘these units, and of 
conserving the coal resources of the 
country.” The committee expressed 
the belief that the nation need not be 
permanently handicapped by the coal 
situation if the reorganization they 
outlined were carried through with 
“vision and drive.” Lastly they warn- 
ed: “But there is no time to be lost.” 
Certainly the Labour government 
could have had no sorrier heritage 
for a first experiment in nationaliza- 
tion than this chronically ill, demora- 
lized industry. ‘The output of one 
ton per man per day is a red light 
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Ultraviolet ray treatment follows pithead baths at the New Lount colliery 


against all the things planned and 
pledged for nationalization—an in- 
dustry run as a “national service,” on 
a pay-its-own-way basis with no pub- 
lic subsidy, an adequate supply of coal 
at reasonable prices for consumers, 
and “attractive” conditions of work 
for miners. These things.simply are 
not in that one ton—they cannot be 
squeezed out of it. Until it is mul- 
tiplied, and several times, fair wages, 
reasonable prices, and mines operating 
in the black must remain merely “a 
goal.” And the multiplication of out- 
put per man cannot take place un- 
til the industry goes through its tech- 
nical revolution and reconstruction. 
Fully aware of the -vicious circle 
they have to break, government lead- 
ers stress the long range programs 
involved. The phrase, “It’s going to 
take time,” runs like a refrain through 
their discussions. But even as they 
toil over their long range program, 
there is no escape for them from the 
increasing pressure of the immediate 
crisis. The issue of coal cuts across 
the entire life and national economy 
of Britain. Industrial recovery and 
progress, the reestablishment of her 
position in the postwar world, and a 
life for her citizens offering some- 
thing better than the present aus- 


legal jargon. It is not good bedtime— . 


terity, all call for vastly more coal— 
now. 

Months of work went into the 
drafting of the Nationalization Bill. 
No problem loomed larger in its 
writing than making provision for a 
government miune-operating agency 
capable of meeting all the technical, 
engineering, and business tests to 
which its members would be subject- 
ed. First of all, however, the mines 
had to be acquired. Committed to a 
policy of fair compensation to own- 
ers of the properties, those framing 
the legislation had to work out the 
many complex and detailed processes 
for fixing the purchase price and com- 
pleting the vast transaction. 


The Nationalization Bill 


When the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, Emanuel Shinwell, finally pre- 
sented the bill to the House of Com- 
mons on the night of December 19, 
1945, the date became a doubly 
memorable one for Labourites, because 
that same evening the House passed, 
on its final reading, the bill nation- 
alizing the Bank of England. 

Public interest in the coal bill was 
intense and, immediately upon pub- 
lication of its text, men and women 
formed long queues outside His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, waiting 
their turn to obtain.a copy. 

Taking my place at the end of a 
line reaching a block from the door, 
I finally got my “print,” and hastily 
began to leaf through it. My first 
cursory glance called to mind—as did 
later. careful readings—the remark 
made to me by an English elder states- 
man when discussion was running 
high as to the form the legislation 
would take. He said: “You may be 
sure of one thing, it will be purely 
British in character. We may catch 
the continental diseases, but we have 
them in our own way.” 

The bill’s voluminous and detailed 
clauses deal largely with the matters 
considered “firsts” by its drafters— 
the acquisition of the collieries, and 
the composition, duties, and powers 
of the National Coal Board estab- 
lished to take over and run the mines. 
A Labour M-P., trying to summarize 
the bill in an article for the Daily 
Herald last winter, prefaced his dis- 
cussion with the comment: “The bill 
has 49 pages, 58 clauses, and much 


or even dinnertime—reading!” No 
attempt is made in the following para- 


graphs to cover all its ramifications, 
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1any refinements, and elaborations. 

Under terms of reference, agreed 
.o in advance, between the govern- 
ment and the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, compensation for all 
colliery assets to be taken over by the 
government is to be determined by 
a tribunal consisting of two judges 
of the Supreme Court and the presi- 
dent of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. This tribunal is to fix the 
“slobal” sum for the industry as a 
whole, on the basis of what the as- 
sets might be expected to realize “if 
sold as one unit in the open market 
as the assets of a going concern by a 
willing seller to a willing buyer.” The 
global sum is then to be apportioned 
between the various coal districts by 
a central valuation board, and a fur- 
ther apportionment among the own- 
ers of the assets is to be made by dis- 
trict valuation boards. 

Compensation, thus determined, is 
to be satisfied by the issuance of goy- 
ernment stock, with principle and in- 
terest a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. Strict 
limitations are imposed on the dis- 
posal of this compensation stock by 
colliery concerns receiving it. 

Provision was made for the tribunal 
to start its work March 30, 1946, with 
a two-year period allowed for com- 
pletion. Transfer of the colliery assets 
is not to wait on these proceedings; 
upon final enactment of the bill, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power is to set 
a “vesting date” on which the Na- 
tional Coal Board is to take over the 
industry. During the period in which 
compensation is being determined, 
the government is to make “interim 
income payments” (estimated at 
£9,500,000 a year) to the colliery 
owners. 

The National Coal Board is to. be 
a corporate body, composed of nine 
members chosen by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power. The Minister-is to 
give the board “directions of a gen- 
eral character as to the exercise of their 
functions in relation to matters ap- 
pearing to him to affect the national 
interest, and in framing programs of 
reorganization or development the 
board will be required to act on lines 
approved by the Minister.” Salaries 
and allowances of board members are~ 
to be determined by the Minister with 
the approval of the Treasury. ; 

Capital requirements of the board 
are to be met by sums advanced by 
the Minister, provision being made 
for an aggregate of £150,000,000 with- 
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in the first five years after commenc 
ment of the act and subsequently . 
Parliament may determine. In a 
dition, the board may borrow up | 
£10,000,000. The board is require 
to make to the Minister “at such tim 
and in such manner as he may, wit 
the approval of the Treasury, direct 
payments to recoup the Crown eé: 
penses and liabilities incurred in a 
quiring the coal industry assets an 
in providing the board with its cay 
ital 

An Industrial Coal Consumer 
Council and a Domestic Coal Cor 
sumers’ Council are to be appointe 
by the Minister to consider matter 
affecting the sale or supply of coal an 
to “notify their conclusions to the Mir 
ister where such action appears t 
them to be requisite.” 

The board is specifically exempte 
from insuring against workmen 
compensation liabilities, but its po 
icy is to’be dirécted to securing th 
advancement of the safety of person 
in its employ and the promotion o 
their health and welfare. A recon 
stituted Miners’ Welfare Commissioi 
is to act as the agent of the Coa 
Board in any matter relating to th 
health or welfare of those in the em 
ployment of the board. Responsi 
bility for research to advance the safe 
ty and health of mine workers is t 
be assumed directly to the Minister 
with funds voted specifically for ‘thi 
purpose by Parliament. 


The Miners’ Disappointment 


As indicated by the Miners’ 12 
Point Charter, issued soon after thi 
bill was introduced, its “49 pages, 5: 
clauses, and much legal jargon, 
seemed disturbingly lacking in con 
crete provisions for those human gain 
which to the men were the essence o 
nationalization. Nor was the anxiety 
of the miners allayed during the win 
ter and spring months as the measure 
moved steadily through its parliamen 
tary stages toward final passage. — 

During the debates, Labour M.P/’ 
from the mining districts emphasizec 
the importance. of including furthe 
clauses dealing with the safeguard 
and improvements for workers whict 
were foremost in the minds of th 
men in the pits. One M.-P. urged ; 
section which would give assurance 
on wages, conditions of work, anc 
some form of negotiating machinery 
Another who, with his father 3 aT 
brothers, had worked most of his lif 

(Continued on page 420) 
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Taken by the Neck 


N THE NAME OF FREE ENTERPRISE, THE 
nedical societies of some fifteen states 
wave induced their legislatures to pass 
aws which would prevent anyone but 
yhysicians from forming medical in- 
urance plans. To workers and farm- 
rs who want to set up a plan of 
repayment for medical care for 
hemselves and their families, and to 
make group arrangements for care by 
wgreement with doctors of their choice, 
hese laws say: “No. You mustn't! 
You can’t!” In the name of free en- 
erprise—freedom for whom? 

But why not? Doctors are trained 
‘o diagnose, treat, and prevent disease. 
Their license from the state to prac- 
ice their profession gives them a 
more or less exclusive right to supply 
these services. Why shouldn’t doctors 
have an equally exclusive right to es- 
tablish insurance plans to supply 
them ? 


Will you wait for an answer to this 
question until you have the facts about 
these state laws? And, meanwhile, re- 
member that insurance is not a way of 
supplying medical care; it is merely a 
method of paying for it. 


Experiment in New Jersey 


New Jersey was one of the seven 
states which. started on this tack in 
1939-41. The state medical. society 
thought it was time for the profession 
0 do something about health insur- 
ance instead of just opposing it. So 
hey drafted and induced their legis- 
lature to pass a law that did these 
hings: = 

1. Authorized the establishment of a 
1onprofit corporation which could solicit 
subscribers and pay doctors out of the 
und thus created; 

2. Required that subscribers should 
nave free choice among all the doctors 
who wished to participate; 


3. Placed the corporation under the 


upervision of the state insurance com- 
nissioner, but 

4, Exempted the organization from 
axes and relaxed many of the restric- 
ions placed upon commercial insurance 
companies; S 

5. Required that all the members of 
he board of trystees—the governing 
yody—must be approved by the medical 
ociety; 

6. Permitted the plan to operate only 
n counties in which not less than 51 
ercent of the physicians -approved it. 
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There you have it—like a fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, yielding both 
good and evil. It’s a good thing to try 
out voluntary health insurance plans. 
It’s a good thing to have physicians 
learn about them by trying them. 

Actually the New Jersey doctors did 
set up a plan. Their plan had various 
ups and downs. They have never 
been able to get 51 percent of the 
doctors in one of the most populous 
counties of the state to cooperate; so 
that the plan cannot work there. They 
have limited their benefits to. services 
in hospitalized illness only, and those 
services mostly surgical and with some 
restrictions. They have arranged with 
the Blue Cross hospital insurance plan 
to do the solicitation of subscribers for 
them. Their plan charges two dollars 
a month for a family, 75 cents for a 
single subscriber; but if your income 
is over $2,000 a year, or $3,000 for a 
family of four, the doctor can charge 
you beyond what the plan pays him. 

When you count the harvest of this 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, the 
total humber of subscribers (and their 
dependents) obtained is under 100,000, 
or about 2 percent of New Jersey’s 
population. 

Pennsylvania, California, | Ohio, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts passed 


“similar laws in 1939 or 1941. Michigan 


required that the governing board 
“shall have -representation from the 
public and the medical profession,” 
but a majority “must at all times” 
be approved by the state medical so- 
ciety. California has a more complex 
device to secure medical control. All 
ensure it in one fashion or another— 
even the less restrictive 1939 law of 
New York. : 

In Ohio, the law blocked efforts of 


labor and rural groups to set up plans, 


likewise the endeavors of progressive 
medical society members in two coun- 
ties. Only this year has the Ohio 
society gone into positive action; and 
the plan which they put forward will 
not offer the people physicians’ ser- 


vices, but merely cash indemnities, re- 
paying the subscriber all or part of 
what his surgeon charges him. 

Only in Michigan has any one of 
these plans obtained an impressive 
number of subscribers—some 850,000, 
about one sixth of the state’s popula- 
tion. This achievement has been large- 
ly because of the cooperation of the 
United Automobile Workers, a union 
which is openly critical of the plan’s 
costs and limitations and which ac- 
cepts the plan only as a stopgap until 
it can get national health insurance or 
set up its own medical care plan for 
union members and their families. 


Big Boost in 1945 


There were few medical care insur- 
ance laws passed in any states from 
1941 through 1944, but in 1945 and 
1946 eighteen states enacted them. 
Clearly this spurt was not brought 
about by the comprehensive success 
of the plans in the first seven states. 
The probable cause was not the bait 
of success but the whip of fear. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill of 1943, 
buried though it was in congressional 
committees, without hearings, was 
felt by many medical societies as a 
threat impelling them to positive ac- 
tion. Fifteen state legislatures enacted 
laws in 1945, three in 1946. The pro- 
fessional journals in many of these 
states indicate not only medical society 
sponsorship of the laws, but great 
pride of paternity. 

The eighteen new laws nearly all 
embody the central principle of as- 
suring professional control. Usually 
this is by straight-line enactment. As 
a rule, it is required that the majority 
of the governing board must be phy- 
sicians; in Minnesota, all must be. Ap- 
proval by a majority of the physicians 
in each county is sometimes, but not 
always, demanded. In Rhode Island, 
no medical care insurance corporation 
can be established unless it is ap- 
proved by both the governor and the 
state medical society. In Wisconsin a 
plan may be started only by the state 
medical society, or by a county society 
when approved by the state society. 

Usually the plans are tax-exempt - 
and must be nonprofit. In Texas the 
application of the law is limited to 
communities of less than 2,500 popu- 
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lation, wherein nonprofit corporations 
(governing board unspecified) may 
establish cooperative hospitals and pro- 
vide medical, surgical, and allied ser- 
vices for members and their families. 

The Mississippi law permits either 
profit or nonprofit corporations, makes 
no restrictions as to the composition 
of the governing board, and is gen- 
erously conceived so as to offer possi- 
bilities of broad service. 


Important Step 


In seven states, the 1945 laws permit 
an important step: namely, they au- 
thorize uniting a health insurance 
plan offering physicians’ services with 
one providing hospital care. Thus the 
legal union of a Blue Cross plan and 
a medical society plan may be con- 
summated—with special advantages 
for the weaker member, the medical 
plan. 

Up to this time, the separatism 
of the medical societies has required 
independent setups, although practi- 
cal necessity has brought close admin- 
istrative relations between medical and 
the Blue Cross plans, where both are 
working in the same area. In 1946, 
New York amended its laws to per- 
mit a single corporation to provide 
medical and dental as well as hospi- 
tal benefits. 


Uniting medical society and Blue 
Cross plans in one organization will 
broaden the base of control, because 
while the Blue Cross plans have been 
run by hospital administrators, trus- 
tees, and physicians, many of them 
have had some general community 
(not subscriber) representation on 
their governing boards. Some, more- 
over, have been taking in a few labor 

leaders or other people who are likely 
to think in terms of the fellow who 
receives care and pays the bills. Never- 


theless, the laws in nearly half our. 


states, along with deeply rooted pro- 


_ fessional attitudes—if these laws and. 


__ attitudes remain unchanged—will give 
_ medical societies monopoly control 
\ alth insurance plans offering 


> 
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rights of unions or of farmers to or- 
ganize health insurance plans for 
themselves? Organized labor is poli- 
tically powerful in most industrial 
states; farm organizations are very 
powerful in the rural ones. The 
answer is that a legislature will pass 
almost any law if somebody wants it 
and nobody fights it. In 1945, the 
medical societies in fifteen states knew 
what they wanted and went after it. 
The unions and the farm leaders did 
not wake up to what was happening. 

It may be different in 1947—per- 
haps. During the last two years, the 
American Medical Association has 
officially committed itself to the pro- 
motion of voluntary insurance plans 
approved by’ medical societies. The 
AMA has set up machinery for this 
promotion, although how effective the 
machinery will be remains to be seen. 
Under its present commitments, medi- 
cal leadership is well aware that the 
success of its plans is essential if na- 
tional health insurance is to be staved 
off. 

Furthermore, if Senator Taft’s bill 
(Survey Graphic, June 1946, page 226) 
could be put through Congress in a 
form acceptable to the AMA, federal 
grants would be available for the 
states, which in turn might use these 
grants to subsidize. voluntary plans. 
Under these conditions, state laws to 
authorize voluntary medical care plans 
would be necessary, and these “en- 
abling” laws might permit only medi- 
cal society control of such plans. Al- 
together, considerable incentive to pass 
such laws in many more states seems 
to beckon medical leaders in 1947. 

If such laws are enacted in a num- 
ber of states, to what kind of plans 
will they lead? To what kind of 
plans have existing laws led? 

Except in Oregon and Washington, 


where for historical reasons more com- 


prehensive health insurance plans have 


“developed over many years, none of 


the existing plans controlled by medi- 
cal societies are much more lil 
than the one descr: 
In fact, many ar 


except by physicians who are expert: 


| more liberal — 
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pass them in 1947, are likely to sta 
with the more restrictive patterns. 
Last August, some two hundre 
delegates gathered in Two Harbor: 
Minn., representing nearly thirt 
health insurance plans or federation 
of plans, in which farm groups, co 
operatives, unions, and other organ 
izations of recipients of medical ser 
vice have a primary part. These peo 
ple were stirred to learn, what only « 
few of them had known before, of th 
rapid recent spread of state laws tha 
would throttle their kind of insur 
ance plans in future. What will they 
do about it, within their several states! 
What will the farm bureaus, the 
Grange, the Farmers Union do about 
it? What will AFL and CIO do? 


Freedom—for Whom? 


Many leaders in state medical so 
cieties in the AMA have given up the 
hope of covering the whole population 
by health insurance on a voluntary 
basis. These leaders now propose that 
public taxation pay for the care of 
the needy and low income groups, the 
tax funds and the care to be adminis. 
tered by their “voluntary health in- 
surance plans.” In the same spirit. 
some of these men suggest that em. 
ployers be required by law to pay. 
through these same plans, part of the 
cost of care for low-wage employes. 
If these suggestions were enacted— 
watch Senator Taft’s “Health Bill’, in 
1947!—and if the medical-monopoly 
state laws continued, the medical. so- 
cieties would have compulsory heal 
insurance of their own making. 

No sensible person wants, no men 
ber of Congress has proposed, to 
stitute control over the standards a 
procedures of diagnosis and treatm 


in these matters. But paying for 
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What Rutland Reads 


A publisher asked the people of a “typical American community” what non- 
fiction books interest them. Here are the revealing replies they made. 


—By the senior reference assistant in 
the Columbia University Libraries. 

Since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933, Mr. Easton 
has done many things in many lands 
—raised cattle in Paraguay, served as 
the librarian at the Cooper Union Art 
School in New York, studied Portu- 
guese under a Rockefeller grant, 
soldiered overseas with the 76th In- 
fantry, AUS. 

He is now a candidate for an ad- 
vanced degree at the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 


RECENTLY SOME ONE THOUSAND SEVEN 
hundred people living in and around 
Rutland, Vt., answered a series of 
questions asked them by a book pub- 
‘lisher, who wanted to know what 
nonfiction books “the average Ameri- 
can” reads, and what subjects that 
statistical abstraction would like to 
read about—if books were available to 
him. The “sample” was a community 
cross section: school children and their 
parents, members of a variety of clubs 
and organizations, town dwellers and 
farm dwellers, wage earners, white 
collar workers, professional, people, 
business executives, church members, 
library patrons. The community was 

“typical” American small city, and 
the rural area surrounding it. The 
answers the publisher received are sig- 
nificant for many reasons. 

Rutland, Vt., with a population of 
approximately 17,500 is officially a 
town. Actually, as the center of a 
trading population of 75,000 people, 


‘it has the environment and outlook 


of a small city. Its roots are deep in 
early colonial history; its heritage is 
New England; and even today its set- 
in the Otter River Valley sur- 


‘rounded ‘by farm land and the Green 
Mountains is serenely rural. 


But Rutland has grown in stages. 


with America. The completion of the 


Rutland and Burlington Railroad in 
1849 brought in a large Irish migra- 
tion to swell its population. After the 


Civil War, the exploitation of its 
‘marble quarries caused new national- 


ities—Italians, Poles, and Swedes—to 


settle there. The town boasts other’ 
and larger industries now. It has be- 
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come a highway, as well as a railroad 
hub, for western Vermont, and lies on 
the main line of communication from 
New York to Canada. Yet while Rut- 
land as a small cosmopolitan center 
has urban complexity, it is surrounded 
and profoundly influenced by those 
who plant and till and harvest. 

Because the community is repre- 
sentative of the thousands of medium 
sized towns in the United States 
which comprise a great potential book- 
buying market, it was chosen as the 
setting for this exploration of reading 
interests. 

The test was made by Doubleday 
& Company, publisher of a list of non- 
fiction books known as the New 
Home -Library. The original object 
was to sample the reading tastes of a 
representative group to guide the pub- 
lisher in putting out large editions of 
inexpensive nonfiction. 

But the project was literally taken 
over by the leading citizens of the 
community, who adopted it as their 
own. This was largely due to the 
energy and imagination of two libra- 
rians, Marion Humble of the Rutland 


Free Library and Doris Bates of the 
Vermont Regional Library. Stimu- 
lated by them, heads of schools, clubs, 
business, labor, and rural organiza- 
tions distributed questionnaires to 
their members. And the members of 
all the cooperating organizations were 
unusually conscientious in answering. 


The Questions Asked 


The questionnaire was formulated 
primarily to answer four sets of ques- 
tions: Where do you get your books? 
Why do you read? In what subjects 
are you interested? What are your 
leisure time activities? 

It was the third section of the ques- 
tionnaire which brought the liveliest 
response. These replies have been 
analysed and _ thoroughly studied. 
They are of interest to all those who 
are in any sense educators—not only 
classroom teachers and school admin- 
istrators, but also librarians, journal- 
ists, publishers, writers, and radio 
commentators—for tastes in reading 
furnish an index to the processes of 
education in a democracy, and to the 
levels of civilization here in the U. S. 


Photographs by Aldo Mercusi, Rutland 


The thett of new books attracts Rutland teen-agers in the high school library 


Starting Young 


Very young Vermont citizens 
are initiated into the fun of read- 
ing during story hours in the Rut- 
land library. 


The bookmobile, left, which 
seems to have brought such pleas- 
ure to the two boys here has a 
regular route through the outly- 
ing communities. Of four groups 
returning a hundred or more 
questionnaires in the “reading 
taste” test given to representative 
groups in Rutland, the rural 
groups showed the highest read- 
ing interest average for the eleven 
nonfiction subjects listed. 


Apparently the bookmobile has 
done a good job in taking read- 
ing to the farm, and a book in a 

.country living room still has a 
competitive edge over recrea- 


tional activities the town may 
often, seine . 


The significance of the Rutland 
roject is not confined to the useful- 
ess of its results to educators. It 
emonstrates also that the people of 
n entire community are sufficiently 
iterested in their own reading habits 
contribute time and energy to a 
udy of them. 

The questionnaire listed eleven sub- 
cts of reading interest: government, 
sonomics, science, psychology, health, 
orld affairs, vocations, art, music, 
andcrafts, and homemaking. Obvi- 
usly these do not cover the field of 
onfiction reading. There are con- 
yICuoUs omissions, and certain sub- 
cts overlap. The list was chosen as 
spresentative of a wide range of 
opular interests. 

In making the study, the people of 
1e Rutland community were divided 
ito. sixteen educational, social, pro- 
sssional, labor, and commercial 
roups. The list included a high 
shool, a parochial school, a rural 
roup, a Roman Catholic adult group, 
rganized labor, retail store employes, 
nd a variety of civic, social, and 
hurch organizations. 

The size of the samples varied from 
7/0 for the Rutland high school to 
nly 14 for the American Association 
f University Women. Five of the 
lub groups were represented by fewer 
1an twenty persons, but in most cases 
1e samples were fairly representative 
f the section of the population in 
uestion. 
Of the four groups from which a 
undred or more questionnaires 
rere returned, the rural groups 
1owed the highest reading interest 
verage in all eleven subjects. That is, 
9 percent of the people in this cate- 
ory—more than in any of the other 
iree largest groups—read books in 
1¢ nonfiction fields of the inquiry. 


he figure 19 percent compares with _ 


3 percent for the Catholic adults, 15 
ercent for the parochial school, 9 
ercent for the high school. 

This “reading superiority” of the 
yuntry dwellers over pupils in two 
ccondary schools, as well as over a 
roup of urban adults, may be indica- 
ve of two things. First, regardless 
f modern roads and motors, the more 
ypular recreational facilities have not 
sen able to compete with reading as 


leisure time activity on the farms 
» the same extent as in the city. 


Second, the Vermont Regional 
ibrary has done a good job of servic- 
ig the rural areas, so that in a close 
cision, say, between the movies 
lus the long trip to town and back) 
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and the book in the living room, the 
book has a good chance of winning. 
Many of the club and professional 
bodies, with membership drawn from 
comparatively well-educated or pro- 
fessional minorities, had very high 
reading interest averages, Thus the 
Zonta Club (executive women) had 
the highest of all with more than 38 
percent. Rutland high school teachers 
were next with 28 seréent, and the 
American Association” of University 
Women was a very close third. 


The Topics They Chose 


Comparing a random sample from 
all categories of the rural population 
with a similar cross section of the 
town of Rutland, it was found that 
the latter were interested chiefly in 
reading about government, world af- 
fairs, psychology, health, and music, 
while the country residents were more 
apt to choose books on science, voca- 
tions, handcrafts, and homemaking. 

The returns from organized labor 
showed a reading average of only 8 
percent, the lowest of any group. The 
retail store employes (about equal in 
number to the union members par- 
ticipating in the study) averaged al- 
most 21 percent, surpassing labor’s in- 
terest in every subject except hand- 
crafts and government. 

It may not be fair to comment upon 
the workers’ political coming of age 
on the basis of such meager represen- 
tation. But in the interests of good 
government, it is worth noting that if 


the 8 percent reading interest average: 


is at all typical of what a larger 
sample would show, then organized 
labor in Rutland (and elsewhere) is 
not making the effort necessary to 
inform itself on the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy today. 

A comparison of the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association with the parents or- 
ganization in the parochial school 
shows little correlation between the 
interests of the two groups of mothers. 
World affairs, psychology, and gov- 
ernment were in highest favor with 
the public school parents, while par- 
ents of parochial school children 
showed most enthusiasm for voca- 
tions, art, music, handcrafts, -and 
homemaking. 

World affairs was by far the pre- 
ferred reading topic of a majority of 


the groups, as well as of a majority | 


of the individuals, queried. Psychol- 


ogy, which rated second in group 


popularity, appeals primarily to the 
well-educated professional people and 
the well-to-do club members. The 


students in the two secondary schools 
expressed relatively little interest in 
psychology, but the Rutland high 
school teachers gave it top priority. 
None of the representatives of or- 
ganized labor listed it at all. 

Health, which stood third in group 
popularity, was also of more than 
average concern to all segments of 
the population except organized labor. 
Science, fourth in group popularity, 
was the subject of greatest interest to 
pupils in the secondary schools and to 
the -rural residents. These three 
groups returned 1,047 questionnaires 
out of an approximate total of 1,700, 
and therefore in the whole study, 
science stands second only to world 
affairs in mass popularity. 

Government proved to be just above 
average in interest as a reading topic 
in Rutland. A surprisingly large num- 
ber feel that because they enjoy lis- 
tening to music they would like to 
read about it. Art, on the other hand, 
has virtually no appeal as a reading 
subject. 

Homemaking, which was far down 
the list in general popularity, is the 
subject of greatest interest to the Cath- 
olic adults. Economics and vocations 
rank next to last and last (tenth and 
eleventh respectively) as reading in- 
terests. As both these topics were 
among the most in demand during 
the “hard times” of the 1930's, this 
perhaps signifies that the next depres- 
sion is not much in the public mind 
at present. 

The results of the Rutland inquiry 
are encouraging. It is true that even 
in the group with the highest level of 
reading interest fewer than four out of 
ten read nonfiction books in any of 
the eleven listed fields—or expressed 
any desire to read such books. 

But it must be borne in mind that 
the questions were limited to only one 
type of reading. They did not cover 
standard fiction, magazines, pam- 
phlets, or newspapers. 

The study further shows a wide. 
variety in reading tastes and habits as 
between various sections of the popu- 
lation. It underscores the present con- 
cern with science, and with the perils 
and opportunities advancing scientific 
knowledge opens before us all. It re- 
veals an expansion of American in- 
terest in world affairs, and a hearten- 
ing desire for books in this field. But 
it also points to the many Americans — 
who, because of the inadequacy of 
our educational scheme, do not have 
reading interest in nonfiction books— 
or perhaps in any books at all. 
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LETTERS AN DFLIFE 


As They Remember 


Frances Perkins, PresipENT Rooses- 
velt’s Secretary of Labor, who deter- 
mined early in her career as a member 
of the Cabinet not to talk too much, 
proves to be a most observing and 
astute interpreter of the character of 
the late President in her memoir, 
“The Roosevelt I Knew” (Viking, 
$3.75). For while numerous associates 
are dealing with what the President 
said and did, Miss Perkins goes be- 
hind the mask and shows what moved 
him to follow the program he devel- 
oped, how he obtained his information 
on social and economic conditions, 
what lay back of some of his decisions. 

This book is not intended to be a 
record of the career of the woman 
who in 1933 left the office of Indus- 
trial Commissioner of the State of 
New York to become Secretary of 
Labor, and yet it cannot help dealing 
with the major issues that affected 
her work in Washington. 


How FDR Worked 


The unemployment problem and 
work relief; the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the NRA; the battle over 
wages and hours; social security; the 
sit-down strikes; “the trouble in coal” 
—these and many other matters came 
up for discussion and action between 
the Executive and his Secretary of 
Labor. And the quiet-spoken woman 
in the Cabinet, who bore the brunt of 
a great deal of criticism and was of- 
ten characterized as a do-nothing, 
turns out to have had a strong influ- 
ence on policy and to have furnished 
the President with much of the spe- 
cific information that he needed. 

This isnot disclosed in a spirit of 
boasting; Miss Perkins is a most un- 


assuming author. But her chronicle’ 


shows how well she knew her work, 
how thoroughly she studied every sit- 
uation, and how much the President 
leaned on her. Moreover, she shows 
that even in the most complicated of 
industrial situations, the personal touch 
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often was more valuable than a bar- 
rage of figures. Human pride, vanity, 
and self-importance enter into dis- 
putes; face-saving is as necessary in 
the United States as in China. 

The President, according to her in- 
terpretation, was a master of personal 
relations; he adopted a friendly, in- 
timate attitude toward men he met 
for the first time; he took for granted 
that everyone wanted to work for the 
best interests of the country and felt 
aggrieved when his particular plans 
were not welcomed. 

There were the sit-down strikes of 
1935 and 1936. Miss Perkins discloses 
how greatly they “surprised and be- 
wildered” the President and even the 
lebor leaders. “Certainly the sit-down 
strike is unwise and demoralizing,” 
she writes. “It imperils the stability 
of the union, the safety of the plant, 
and the peace and order of the com- 
munity.” 

Miss Perkins thinks the motor car 
manufacturers should have helped 
correct “the obvious bad behavior” by 
agreeing at once to bargain. But they 
refused to do so while the men oc- 
cupied the plants, and neither John L. 
Lewis, Sidney Hillman, nor Lee Press- 
man was able to get the men to leave. 
Governor Murphy—generally believed 
by the public to have been wholly in 
favor of sit-down strikes—is reported 
by Miss Perkins to have called the 
men’s action “morally repulsive.” 
Thus, on the_inside of the Roosevelt 
administration, the criticism was al- 
most as drastic as on the outside. 

Here Miss Perkins begged the Presi- 
dent to make a personal appeal to 
William Knudsen, then head of Gen- 
eral Motors. Mr. Roosevelt was in 
bed with a sick headache, but he 
agreed, and when he had Mr. Knud- 


sen on the wire his pleasant voice did — 


not betray his illness. It was “Is that 
you, Bill?” to a man Mr. Roosevelt 
had never seen. On this intimate note 
the conversation proceeded until Mr. 
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Knudsen agreed to meet a committ 
of the workers. 


The Mind of FDR 


One of the best chapters in the boc 
is called “A Mind in the Making.” 
There have been a great many d 
scriptions of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
work, but none giving this detaile 
comprehensive account of his ment 


* growth and equipment. It is an effe 


tive brake on the legend that he 
was a superman. He was not even e 
pert on many subjects, though he w 
widely read, well informed, and ha 
a good memory. He was a man « 
high intelligence, says Miss Perkin 
but “he did not enjoy the intellectu 
process for its own sake.” Feeling et 
tered into his judgments. His stuc 
of documents was not profound. “H 
way was that of the common man ; 
opposed to the intellectual and. us 
common man.” 3 
He had some blind spots. Whe 
Miss Perkins says that “Rooseve 
never understood the point of vie 
of the business community, nor coul 
he make out why it didn’t like him 
she verifies the impression of busines 
men. Her key to this attitude is th: 
Mr. Roosevelt could not judge a siti 
ation by its financial possibilitie 
making a profit did not always appe: 
to him. She agrees that perhaps h 
lifelong freedom from the necessity « 
making a living influenced his att 
tude. This, too, was said of him b 
his critics among businessmen. 
After Miss Perkins realized th: 
Roosevelt was eye-minded, her pra 
tice was to make a memorandum ¢ 
the points she wished to bring up an 
lay this before the President in he 
conferences with him, She would ¢ 
over it twice, telling him clearly wh: 
was suggested and why, and who w 
opposed, who supported it. At 
conclusion she would repeat his d 
cision, and get his specific approva 
“He never let me down,” she sa 


* 
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[here are others who say that 
oosevelt sometimes let them down 
ter he had told them he was in 
vor of a particular project. My own 
lief is that they did not sufficiently 
repare it for him. They did not tell 
im what the opposition was.” 
“Roosevelt’s plans were never thor- 
ighly thought out. They were bur- 
soning plans; they were next steps; 
1e plan grew out of another... . 
vershadowing them all was his feel- 
g that nothing in human judgment 
final.” It is worth mentioning that 
oosevelt did not believe that the gov- 
nment development of hydroelectric 
gwer on the Tennessee and Missouri 
vers meant the nationalization of 
ilities, nor did he wish the plan to 
> generally followed; also, that dur- 
g the coal mining disputes Secretary 
kes was against taking over the 
ines because the government could 
trun them. “This isn’t a nationali- 
ition program we have undertaken 
ith Roosevelt,” said he. Possibly 
ore explicit publicity on this point 
ould have allayed the fears of in- 
sstors. 

Miss Perkins declares that “Roose- 
It took almost no part in the labor 
sputes, strikes, and settlement of 
tikes,” and that he was not a good 
sgotiator in a labor dispute. He 
ood behind his officials. The split in 


e labor movement surprised him, 
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Last Tribute (April 1945) 


This and the cartoon below, by David Low of the Evening Standard, London, are 
from “Years of Wrath, a Cartoon History: 1931-1945,” recently published by 
Simon and Schuster ($3.75). Background text by the news analyst Quincy Howe 
accompanies each of the 300 cartoons in the book, Low has no equal for wise and 
barbed comment on the men and political events of our bitter times. 


President wanted to believe the best 
of the unions and to help them raise 
the workingman’s standard of living, 
but of the intricate maneuvers and 
acrimonious controversies inside 
unions he had little understanding. 

Likewise, as John Maynard Keynes 
found out, he was not a man of eco- 
nomic mind. Keynes told Miss 
Perkins he had “supposed the Presi- 
dent was more literate, economically 
speaking.” 

The portrait that she paints, there- 
fore, is the democratic man, who, in 
the spirit of this country, is ready to 
experiment with the tools of govern- 
ment to improve the lot of man; who 
is loyal to certain basic principles. 
rather than party programs. This pic- 
ture of Franklin Roosevelt shows that,. 
in the most technical period of man’s 
history, in spite of tons of statutes and 
law books, human warmth and feel- 
ing still can affect the economic and _ 
social relations of citizens, no less than 
the comity of nations outside our 
borders. 


and the belligerent attitude of John L. 
Lewis still more. “He could hardly 
believe that more than the stated rea- 
son lay back of a strike call.” The: 


A 


His Son’s Story 
President Roosevelt’s basic determi- 


nation to raise the standard of living 
comes to the front also in his talks 


with his son, Elliott, who as an officer im ie 


ee 


of the Air Corps accompanied his 
father to the meetings at Argentia, 
where the Atlantic Charter was 
drafted; to Casablanca, Cairo, and 
Teheran. While the emphasis of the 
book (“As He saw It,” by Elliott 
Roosevelt. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
$3) is on world politics, the subject 
of unequal living conditions in Mo- 
rocco, India, Burma, and other regions 
of the globe is touched on repeatedly. 
Elliott Roosevelt, whose object in 
writing the book was to prevent the 
wrecking of what he calls his father’s 
plans for the peace, declares that the 
President embarassed Winston 
Churchill, then Prime Minister, and 
cheered the Sultan of Morocco by his 
attacks on the exploitation of colonies 
. by absentee landlords. 
“T am firmly of the belief,” he 
quotes the President at Argentia, 


“ce 
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peace it must involve the development 
of backward countries. Backward 
peoples. How can this be done? It 
can’t be done, obviously, by eighteenth 
century methods.’” The Prime Min- 
ister asks who is talking eighteenth 
century methods. 

““Whichever of your ministers rec- 
ommends a policy which takes wealth 
in. raw materials out of a colonial 
country, but which returns nothing to 
the people of that country in consid- 
eration,” the President replied. 
““Twentieth century methods involve 
bringing industry to these colonies. 
Twentieth century methods include 
increasing the wealth of a people by 
increasing their standards of living, by 
educating them, by bringing them 
sanitation—by making sure that they 
get a return for the raw wealth of 
their community.’ ” 

. After mentioning India and the 
Philippines, the President also de- 
clared that “ ‘the structure of the peace 
demands and will get equality of peo- 
ples. Equality of peoples involves the 
utmost freedom of competitive 
trade.’” At another time the Presi- 
dent told his son that he expected the 
peace to change the administration of 
French. Indo-China, which “ ‘liberated 
in main part by American arms and 
American troops, should never be 
simply handed back to the French, to 


_ be milked by their imperialists as had 


been the case for decades,’ ” 

When, at Casablanca, the President 
€came interested in the possibilities 
of development in Tunisia, he said 


| that if the Atlas mountains rivers, 
which disappeared under the Sahara, 
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that if we are to arrive at a stable 


were diverted for irrigation ““it’d 
make the Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia look like a cabbage patch.’ ” 

Elliott Roosevelt knew that this was 
his father’s favorite subject. “Franklin 
(Jr.) and I winked at each other,” he 
writes; “Father was having the time 
of his life, his active mind and quick 
imagination working overtime as we 
all speculated on what intelligent 
planning could do for this land.” 

The bulk of this book interprets the 
President’s political attitudes and de- 
clares that he was suspicious of Mr. 
Churchill’s motives, lacked confidence 
in General de Gaulle, but tried to 
make the best of a bad situation by 
forcing de Gaulle and General Giraud 
to agree to act together. 

Much of the son’s interpretation 
of the casual remarks of his father 
seems injudicious — an undiscrimi- 
nating presentation in terms of black 
and white, friends and enemies. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s statement in the 
foreword that “many of the people 
who heard the conversations recorded 
herein, interpreted them differently, 
according to their own thoughts and 
beliefs,” suggests the subjective charac- 
ter of these memoirs. 


BEATRICE WEBB, by Margaret Cole. 

Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

TuIs Is A SMALL BOOK BUT IT IS AN 
important one. Any person interested 
in social history and in current social 
legislation will enjoy it. But there are 
certain people who should be urged 
to read it—for example, the intellec- 
tual liberals who have some contempt 
for the “practical politician,” some 
scorn for anyone who will accept a 
social gain short of the ideal goal, 
who regard such partial legislative vic- 
tories not as steps in a social evolu- 
tionary process but as “compromise,” 
or “surrender to the interests.” I hope, 
too, it may be read by the more leftist 
liberals who insist upon Marx, who 
see no other form of collectivism or 
socialism. 

Then, too, it would be good read- 
ing for the young progressives, many 
of them among the veterans of World 
War II, who must learn that work— 
constant, intelligent, courageous work 
—and ability to meet defeat but never 
to admit it, is a fundamental price 
which must be paid for progress un- 
der democracy and our American eco- 
nomic system. 

England today stands as a living 
memorial to the Webbs and their 
Fabian associates. For England, true 


to their middie of the road traditio 
stands today between the old ord 
of individualism and of pure cap 
talism on the one hand, and Sovi 
communism on the other. TI 
Labour Party is attempting to salvag 
the best of the old and still meet th 
new economic conditions in the worl 
with new forms of government an 
of economic organization. The s 
cialism of the British Labour Part 
is based on the philosophy of th 
Fabians. Thus the Webbs—Beatric 
and Sidney—may well be said to exe: 
an active influence in the vast strugg! 
of ideologies going on today. 

In this connection, too, it is inte 
esting to note that the White Pape 
of 1944 and the Beveridge Repo: 
both carried government policies fo 
ward toward what Beatrice Webb ha 


outlined in the famous Minority R 


port on the Poor Laws in 1909. 
The life of Beatrice Webb,* as pre 
sented in this book, shows very clear] 
that she learned what too many think 
ing people today have not learned- 
that in working for social progres 
we cannot rely too heavily or too e3 
clusively upon reason, we cannot jus 
persuade. Public emotion and re 
action must be taken into account 
and above all we must have not onl 
social principles but also leaders. W 
need a Roosevelt, a Bowles, to lea 
the people to understand and to wan 
what a Hansen has taught in socis 
economics. . 
Beatrice Webb saw the great nee 
for education in the social science 
and especially in economics. Wit 
her husband, Sidney Webb, she wa 
the great factor in founding the Lor 
don School of .Economics and i 
launching The New Statesman. 
One would wish that Margare 
Cole .had given us more than 


glimpse of this happy marriage, a 


the working partnership of th 
Webbs. What she does present make 
one look forward to the publicatio: 
of “Our Partnership,” a book whicl 
Beatrice Webb left in manuscript a 
her death. . 

There are many young people i 
our country today who have th 
equivalent of “£1000 a year” whicl 
the Webbs used as their passport 
freedom to work for the communit 


- 
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mans, Green 


Today we need such devoted, objec- 
ive, intelligent workers. Perhaps this 
ittle book may inspire more of our 
vell equipped young people who have 
nherited economic security to use it 
or rigorous, fundamental work in the 
ocial sciences and in politics, free 
rom the entangling restraints of 
lassroom bells, examination papers, 
nd other time and energy consumers 


vhich too often must accompany the: 


arning of a living by work in the 
ocial sciences. 

CuasE Goinc WoopHousE 
tepresentative, 2nd Congressional 
District of Connecticut 


WY BOYHOOD IN A PARSONAGE, by 
Thomas W. Lamont. Harper. $2.50. 
Tuomas W. LaMont’s BACKWARD 
slance at his early youth gives a vivid 
yicture of the roots and rise of a for- 
unate American. “For my Children 
ind my Grandchildren,” he writes on 
he fly leaf of the little volume; but 
he book is meat for any American 
hild of the last decades of the nine- 
eenth century, and such of their chil- 
dren, if not grandchildren, as may 
are to know how an _ indigenous 
American boy, born in 1870, with 
ofty spiritual inheritance and meager 
sconomic circumstances, found life, 
ived it eagerly, and in the end came 
o high station. 
The story is written with the facility 
y9§ a former editor of The Crimson, 
i reporter on the old New York 
[ribune, and a conscientious student 
f the Harvard Department of 
Snglish under the illustrious Professor 
Kittredge in the golden Eliot days. 
The tale opens with an allusion to 
he author’s mother, who, in the 
nonth before his birth, would sit on 
he porch of her husband’s parsonage 
looking westward to the Catskill 


Mountains,” praying that her coming . 


hild might be “a serene and sturdy 
on.” And why not? The Lamont 
ncesters, long resident in the Hudson 
Jalley, of Scottish stock on the 
ather’s side and Scots-Irish on the 
nother’s, were just the forebears one 
vould choose for a child of that char- 
eter: 

Among these forebears was the 
reat-great-grandfather, William La- 
nont, who fought in the Revolution 
nd saw with his own eyes the sur- 
ender of the British forces under Bur- 
oyne. And there was the paternal 
randmother, who married at fifteen, 
ore fifteen children, and lived forty- 


ve years a widow. At the family re- 
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unions she always had a book in her 
hand. 

The deep, lasting family unity 
which brought about these reunions 
gave the boy a sense of solid back- 
ground. He was steeped not merely 
in the life of America but of the very 
locality in which he was born. This 
locality and his ancesi% prompted a 
keen interest in the Revolution. “I 
never had to study our Colonial or 
Revolutionary history,” he wrote. “I 
knew it by heart by the time I was 
tents 

Born in the town of Claverack on 
the Hudson near Albany, his life was 
lived in a series of small valley towns 
until he went away to school. His 
father was a Methodist preacher, al- 
most by inheritance, and as was the 
custom of the Methodists, the pastor 
was not allowed to remain long with 
one flock. 

Church, prayer meetings, school, 
family singing, skating, swimming, 
chores, and books—many books, good 
books—made up the years until, at 
thirteen, young Lamont was sent to 
Exeter. It is the Exeter days to which 
he looks back with special zest and 
lively recollection. Exeter is his great 
love. If he had to choose between the 
days at Exeter and those at Harvard, 
he says, his choice would be the 
former. 

The Exeter letters will be read with 
avidity by parents of school boys, who, 
no doubt, are generally less expressive 
than was this young lad. To his father 
he wrote in his first year: “Tell Mama 
my gray everyday trousers have such 
a hole in the seat that they cannot be 
mended with darning. They will have 
to have a patch and J do not feel 
capable of that.” And again, “I gave 
the check to the clerk and saw him 
put it down to my credit in his book.” 
(Italics thine.) 

From Exéter to Harvard, and to 
more and more successes — among 
these Hasty Pudding, an editorship of 
The Crimson, and business editor of 
the then excellent Harvard Monthly. 
The editorial board of the Monthly 
met once a month to plan the next 
issue. Norman Hapgood, William 
Vaughan Moody, and Robert Morss 
Lovett were in the group that the au- 
thor remembers with warm satisfac- 
tion. 

From Harvard and its enthusiasm 
in enriching the personalities of those 
who made the most of its offerings, 
Lamont took a rich harvest of catholic 
interest and delight in living. 


In these brief chapters of happy 
childhood and his early life, the au- 
thor foretells his future success story 
by all the implications of zeal and 
character the simple chronicle reveals. 
A story of a fortunate life so well be- 
gun deserves continuance. If written, 
it is certain to fulfill the promise of 
these first chapters. Henry BruéreE 
President, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City 


THE GROWTH OF CONSTITUTION- 
AL POWER IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Carl Brent Swisher. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

PROFESSOR SWISHER’S ACCOUNT OF THE 

growth of national power under the 

Constitution is characterized by good 

writing, good sense, and good humor, 

by an admirable selection of illustra- 
tive materials, and by the trained in- 
sight of the specialist. 

The story told is, in effect, that of 
the transformation of the Constitution 
from an instrument of rights—states 
rights, private rights—into an instru- 
ment of power; from a constitution of 
checks and balances into a constitu- 
tion of merged powers, or powers on 
their way to being merged. 

The author is by no means a one 
hundred percent advocate of prevail- 
ing tendencies. Indeed, clear-eyed dis- 
cernment of the problems bred by 
these tendencies is a signal feature of 
his treatment. In an excellent’ chapter 
on “The Shifting Boundaries of Fed- 
eralism” he urges the continued need 


for the states as forums for the prac- 


tice of democracy, but at the same 
time recognizes that “certain domi- 
nant tendencies in American eco- 
nomic development and certain tired 
spots in the moral spine of the Ameri- 
can peoples endanger the vitality of 
local government in the United 
States.” 

His brief assessment of the validity 
today of the principle of the separation 
of powers, with which he closes an 
interesting survey of the past relations 
of Congress, President, and Court, 
shows the same detachment. 

“The conscious desire to rule il- 
legally,” he remarks, “has not been a 
highly influential factor in American 
constitutional experience”; but that 
fact does not permit us to forget the 
tendency of men and agencies “to 
identify the welfare of the country 


with their own conceptions of govern- 


ment” and with their own mainte- 
nance “in the unrestrained exercise of 
power.” And he later expresses the 
opinion that if “Congress and Presi- 
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dent continue to establish and expand 
administrative agencies and endow 
them with sweeping powers, the task 
of disciplining such agencies and 
keeping their conduct in line with our 
fundamental conceptions of ‘justice 
will be one of the most difficult and 
important that the government and 
the. people have to face.” 

Pertinent to a crucial issue of the 
moment is his review of the Court’s 
strong intervention in recent years in 
the field of labor relations. Referring 
to the recent decision in Thomas v. 
Collins (323 U.S. 516), :he'says:Lhe 
decision seems to reveal a tenderness 
of judicial feeling toward the consti- 
tutional rights of workers which does 
not apply to the same rights of em- 
ployers” and “It remains to be seen 
whether the principle [of equality of 
bargaining power] is flexible enough 
for use as a curb upon the liberty of 
workers to the extent to which they 
acquire overwhelming power... 
through united and organized action.” 

Equally well considered, to the re- 
viewer’s way of thinking at least, are 
Professor Swisher’s views on the con- 
duct of our international relations. He 
says: 

For the postwar era, we must, if 
democracy is to be preserved, see that 
the American people, and officials of all 
branches of the national government, de- 
velop a working knowledge of the han- 
dling of our foreign affairs. . . . In 
matters as important as these, no Presi- 
dent is wise enough to do all our think- 
ing for us. .:. No man or group of men 
should be permitted to lead us far in 
the direction of permanent commitments 


without a clear mandate from the 
American people. 


Nor is Professor’ Swisher a cham- 
pion of overweening executive power 
in the domestic field. “We find that 
branch,” he writes, “at present per- 
haps more alive to the changing tasks 
of government than the other two.” 
But “we have no reason for believing 
that Congress could not in time 
develop within itself capacity for con- 
structive and integrated planning of 
the field of operations of the federal 


- government.” 


Indeed, it is in the executive depart- 


ment (including the administrative 


agencies) that he finds “the most evi- 
dence of organizational chaos and the 
least tolerance for the principle of the 


rule of law,” whereupon he com- 
ments: “The reorganization and dis- 
_ ciplining of the executive branch will 
__ Inevitably receive much attention dur- 


ing the years immediately ahead.” 
Only twice does the author depart 
from his general urbanity: once in a 
scornful reference to the NAM, once 
in a similar reference to the “garru- 
lous congresswoman” — unnamed! — 
who coined the term “globaloney.” 
This is a book which no serious 
student ‘of current affairs should miss 
reading. Epwarp S. Corwin 
Professor of Jurisprudence 
Princeton University 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT, by Arthur 

Koestler. Macmillan. $2.75. 

IN AN ESSAY ON “THE NOVELIST’S TEMP- 
tations,” Arthur Koestler tells of one 
of the Russians, probably Turgenev, 
who could write only when he sat 
facing an open window with his feet 
in a bucket of hot water. The hot 
water bucket, Mr. Koestler believes, 
stands for inspiration, or whatever you 
want to call the creative source, the 
open window for the outer world, the 
raw material of the artist’s creation. 

With these two to draw on, the 
novelist faces several temptations. He 
may be tempted to close the curtains, 
shutting out din and confusion to 
give himself an ivory tower peace. Or 
he may be so fascinated by life that he 
takes his feet out of the bucket, leans 
out of the window, and indulges in 
mere undigested reporting. Or he may 
close the shutters part way, giving 
himself a limited view of one small 
and perhaps not very important part 
of the scene. 

Surely few subjects could have pre- 
sented these temptations as forcefully 
as the subject of Mr. Koestler’s pres- 
ent novel—Palestine in the years 1937 
through 1939. Then, as today, that 
ancient land rang with the conflict of 
Arab, Hebrew, and Briton. Collection 
boxes in Jewish meeting places 
throughout the world and latger do- 
nations from the well-to-do had built 
up the Jewish National Fund, out of 
which, at fantastic prices, a people had 
been buying back wastes of sand and 
rock and swamp to build a homeland. 
Then, as now, millions of the hunted 
in Europe’s ghettos -looked to it as 
their only hope of survival, and boat- 
loads of the desperate were being 
smuggled in. Millions more looked 


to it as their beacon of hope and self>>- 


respect. “. . . when a Jew returns to 
this land and sees a stone and says, 
This stone is mine, then something 


snaps in him that has been. tense for 


two thousand years.” 


“Thieves in the Night” tells of a ~and now all over the world, they had 


' juxtaposed with the determination of 


but simply man’s condition carried to 


handful of thirty-odd youngsters who, 
after five years of training and prepar- 
ation, move in to an arid hill, defend 
it with trenches and guns against the 
Arabs from whom the National Fund 
had purchased it, and start’ frorp 
scratch to build another of the Hebrew 
communal villages: that dot the land 
from Dan to Beersheba. Most of them 
came from the youth movements of 
central Europe; young as they were, 
their past was black with things to 
forget, though the full force of the 
upsurge of savagery had not yet 
broken over Europe. One, about 
whom the story revolves, was a young 
Englishman who had chosen to es- 
pouse. the Jewish half of his heritage. 

As an isolated group, they are 
stirred by the emotional currents and 
cross currents of people with different 
backgrounds and philosophies who are 
dependent on one another. They are 
also a microcosm which reflects the 
fates. of decisions in capitals the 
world over, the hopes and fears and 
misgivings of the millions for whom, 
fundamentally, they underwent dan- 
ger and hardships and incredible toil 
as, stone by stone, they worked to 
build a new way of life. 

Mr. Koestler is preeminently a 
novelist, and Joseph, Simon, Dina, and 
the rest are human beings who, as 
individuals, become the reader’s con- 
cern. At the same time, the author 
has not drawn the shutters against 
any of the tangle of issues that rack 
Palestine. The story shows quietly 
and convincingly the background of 
the tragic events of today in the grow-. 
ing resistance movement, of which 
Joseph becomes a part, and the deep- 
ening conviction among many hard- 
headed young idealists that, like it or 
not, terror must be countered by 
terror, not as vengeance or retribution 
but “for purely logical reasons.” The 
polite rationalism of the British, at 
ease with the Arabs but puzzled as to. 
how one treats “white natives,” and 
the Arab opposition to change are 


people who crave a home. | 


““‘, «Jewry is a sick race,’ Joseph 
thought; ‘its disease is homelessness 
and it can only be cured by abolish- 
ing its homelessness.’” Yet biology is 


not the explanation. Joseph goes on: 


For Jews were not an accident of race, 


extreme—a branch of the species touched 
on the raw. Exiled in Egypt, in Babylon, 


Ea 


to develop peculiar traits; they had no 
me nor chance to grow that hide of 
complacency, of a specious security, 
which makes man insensitive to and 
forgetful of the tragic essence of his 
condition. They were the natural target 
of all malcontents, because they were 
so exasperatingly and abnormally hu- 
man, 


Whatever his stand on the political 
issues, No open-minded reader of this 
story can fail to gain insight into the 
news that now comes from Palestine. 
The contribution of this beautiful and 
quietly assured novel, however, lies in 
its search into motives and ‘strivings 
common to all humanity—deeper than 
any “Jewish question” (or Arab ques- 
tion or British Empire question). In- 
terest in the story and in the picture 
of Palestine Mr. Koestler offers makes 
this a hard book to put down; the 
depth and breadth of its portraits of 
human beings will make it equally 
hard to forget. It is spacious and pow- 
erful, the book of an intelligent and 
sensitive man looking out over wide 
horizons. Mary Ross 
Wilton, Conn. 


CONCORD AND LIBERTY, by José 
Ortega y Gasset. Translated by Helene 
Weyl. Norton. $2.75. 

Now Twat JosE Orteca y GassET HAS 

made his peace with Franco and re- 

turned to Spain, the political aura 
that so long distorted (and in liberal 
quarters enhanced) his reputation has 
begun to clear. Since the uprising of 
the generals in 1936 his position has 
been obscure. Known as one of the 
leaders in the intellectual ferment that 
played such an important part in the 
downfall of the monarchy and the 
creation of the Republic, he made 
evident before the end of the Repub- 
lic’s first year that its practice did not 
accord with his theories of what gov- 
ernment ought to be. When the gen- 
erals attacked it he fled to Holland 
where he lived unhappily until their 
backers, Hitler and Mussolini, ex- 
tended the theater of their operations 
over Europe. Then he made his way 
painfully to Argentina. 

There he was lionized, but he was 


not happy in exile, nor did he enjoy 


the role of political martyr which cir- 
cumstances and some of his admirers 
had forced on him. Personally and 
politically his loyalties were divided. 
He had fallen out with the Republic, 
but his past made him anathema to 
the Falange, and his two sons had 
joined: forces with Franco. Educated 
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in Germany, proud of being a Euro- 
pean as well as a Spaniard, he was in 

Buenos Aires doubly exiled from the 
country and the continent he loved. 

His happiest years were those be- 
fore 1936 when he was the critical god 
of young artists and intellectuals in 
Madrid. The hard decade since has 
saddened and embitgered him, and 
while his experiences “have widened 
his audience they have not done much 
to increase his fame. 

This is no place for an extended 
study of Sefior Ortega’s contribution 
to modern thinking, but it may be 
significant that philosophers, at least 
in the United States, tend to class him 
as a journalist and a teacher, while 
journalists consider him a_ political 
philosopher, a writer and an editor. 
Conservatives have called him a dan- 
gerous radical, and liberals have 
pointed out his apparent love for the 
aristocratic tradition. 

His fame here was largely created 
by his first translated book “The Re- 
volt of the Masses,” and each new 
volume brought out by his devoted 
publisher bears reference to that ear- 
lier work. This new “Concord and 
Liberty” rides on the same wave. It 
adds little to the previous fabric of 
the author’s thinking except a re- 
peated lament over the paucity and 
poor quality of philosophy in the 
present day—a lament which might, 
by the critical, be construed to refer 
to the sad state of José Ortega y 
Gasset. 

Like most of his books in English, 
this is not an integrated volume, but 
a collection of essays arbitrarily chosen 
and grouped by a translator. Of the 
four here presented, the one on Wil- 
helm Dilthey was written in 1933 for 
the centenary of that obscure German 
philosopher, and made its first appear- 
ance in Ortega’s own magazine. The 
rest were the fruit of exile. The title 
essay was published in Buenos Aires 
as a series of Sunday newspaper ar- 
ticles “On the Roman Empire” (the 
English title is the translator’s). 
“Notes on Thinking” appeared in the 
first issue of a new journal of phil- 
osophy published by the University of 
Buenos Aires. “Prologue to a Histor¢ 
of Philosophy” accompanied a Span- 
ish translation of Emile Brehier’s 
work on that subject. 

None of these hold much comfort 
for readers who have watched Or- 
tega’s career throughout the years 
with interest, and who hoped that the 


tragic experience of exile might give 


vid 


him time and inspiration for the writ- 
ing of that disciplined and rounded 
exposition of his philosophy which he 
has so long promised. As a philoso- 
pher he is still the brilliant observer of 
other men’s work, emitting provoca- 
tive fragments and promises of a de- 
velopment still to be consummated. 
He has not much time left, and there 
are evidences all about him that it 
is later than he thinks. 

New York City Miiprep ADAMS 


ULTIMATUM FOR MAN, by Peggy 
Pond Church. James Ladd Delkin, Stan- 
ford University. $1.50. 

THESE POEMS. oUT OF NEw Mexico 

give us, with poignant and arresting 

clarity, one poet’s judgment upon our 
palsied civilization. The utterance is 
curiously sibylline at times: 


“No enemy 
can doom us but ourselves, no god can save 
though all the prophets shout their, 

warning words 
down time’s huge corridors.” 


Not all the poems are directly con- 
cerned with the atom bomb, but 
through them all runs the poet’s 
grieving consciousness of sharing in 
our irresponsible and well-deserved 
predicament: 


“How long before the contaminate flood 
waters settle, ' 

before the white dove, homelessly wind- 
blown and roving returns with un- 
stained plumage? 

How long must we meet in the face of 
the dead the fanged smile 

that shows us what men have become? 


So slowly one 
the spirit again must distill itself out 
of darkness.” 


There is a note of distinction and 
nobility in: this work. “At Night’s 
Beginning” and “Poem to Accompany 
the Gift of a Loaf of Bread,” the ten- 
der little Christmas poem called 
“Prophecy,” and “Letter # Virginia,” 
all reveal a power, at once intellectual 


_and passionate, unusual in our young- 


er poets. Mrs. Church, in every poem, 
has something definite to say and she 
never blunts her point. Also, she is 
the mother of sons, and her heart and 
mind are filled with vision of the 
young men who run, “Lovely and 
smooth-limbed, with their hands full 
of lightning against the sun.” 


‘For the most part, she writes in the 


irregular. and flowing rhythms of 
moderh verse; but she can use rhyme 
and the regular meters with precision 
and effect; witness “Grace after Meat,” 
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Not with 
the Fist 


By RUTH D. TUCK. A detailed, thorough 


account of the cultural and social con- 
flicts between Anglo-Americans and 
Mexican-Americans in a Southwest 
city. ‘This book is welcome as one of 
the few attempts to present problems 
of adjustment of a much neglected mi- 
nority group.”—Chicago Tribune, “A 
must book for sociology students.” 
—Library Journal $3.00 


Off to a Good 
Start 


By IRMA S. BLACK. A 
sound, non-technical 
handbook for parents 
of young children. The 
author was a nursery 
school teacher for six 
years, and has done 
much work in research 
in child guidance. 


ne 
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iS : UWlustrated, $2.50 


Battle for 
Chicago 


By WAYNE ANDREWS. A vivid history 
of the fortune makers of Chicago—the 
_ Fields, Armours, Swifts, Pullmans, 


McCormicks,and many others. 
} Ilustrated, $3.75 


| Arsenal of © 


| Democracy 


i American War Production. 
_ ‘Ulustrated, $4.00 


a world that now 


“Bird Brained,” and the charming, “I 
and Odysseys.” 

Her little book is suffused with the 
atmosphere of New Mexico. Its land- 
scape and mystery, its lost peoples, 
strangely kindle in the poet’s imagi- 
nation a compelling sense of the con- 
tinuity that persists between the van- 
ished yesterday and our uncertain to- 
morrow. Yet facing disaster sternly 
though it does: 


“On a heap of broken walls I have 
found the point of an arrow, 

cold stone, vindictive, all that was left 
of hatred, | 

and a pot broken, all that was left of 
hunger.” 


Nevertheless, Doom is not the final 
message of this book. The Ultimatum 
is unmistakable; it is constructive; it 
is Christian: 


“At last we who have been running 
away must turn and face it. 

There is no room for hate left in the | 
world we must live in. 

Now we must learn love. 
longer escape it, 

We can no longer escape from one 
another. 


We can no 


* *& * 
There is no man on earth who must 
not face this task now.” - 

FLorENCE CONVERSE 
Wellesley, Mass. ; 


THE FUTURE IN PERSPECTIVE, by 
Sigmund Neumann, Putnam. $4. : 
THE LAST SENTENCE OF THIS BOOK 
reads: “Victor Hugo, once asked what 
he thought of civilization, said: ‘It’s a’ 
good idea; someone ought to start it.’” 
A confirmed last line reader might 
therewith label Sigmund Neumann a 
cynic and a wailer. He would be in 
great error. The words are actually a 
particularly happy conclusion for such 
a book by such a man—for “The Fu- 
ture in Perspective”* proves its author 
to be a man of good will who believes 
civilization zs started, and who has 
striven and will continue to strive, 
with all his heart and mind, not only 
to maintain it but to further it. (More- 
over, if civilization is still to be in- — 
itiated, Mr. Neumann is the kind I — 
should call in at the birth.) <2" eee Ne 


Future is in the 
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predictable flood of unrelated events.’ ” 


tude. His warmth toward Man s 


answer.” | ax 


the future of _ 


from event to event, from man t 
man. Events and men intertwine, Mr 
Neumann believes—neither one pos 
sibly existing abstractly, event callin; 
man and man calling event. The pat 
tern is there, from Sarajevo to the 
present peace conference, in all its dir 
accuracy. The writer, formerly pro 
fessor of modern history in Leipzig 
and Berlin and now professor of gov: 
ernment and social sciences in thi: 
country and an international researck 
authority, is first of all entirely hones! 
about facts, evading or hiding nothing 

He talks very little, comparatively. 
about the future as actual time; yet 
so firmly does his width-plus-keennes: 
of mind establish the “long view” that 
a new-dimension in time and space 
seerns to be opening up out of the 
past and ‘present, and each fact of 
history illumines the way ahead, or is 
capable of doing so if we ourselves 
will allow. | 

For this reader the book was a 
needed antidote to the calamity-criers, 


‘though nowhere do you find Mr. 


Neumann expressing optimism for its 
own unaccompanied sake. He knows 
the risk of calamity as well as any- 
one; he views the future gravely; he 
is not sure we have it in us to walk 
the rest of the way. But to “a friend 
in need of an answer” to whom he 
writes the introduction and for whom, 
incidentally, the book is the “tenta- 
tive” answer (.... “because the full 
answer can only be given by history”) 
he says, “Still, I grant you, our time 
must make sense now... . What turn 
we will take depends not least on our 
ability to find meaning, direction, and 
a new synthesis in the ‘seemingly un. 


For the synthesis Mr. Neumann 
has created in his book, for the mean. 
ing and dignity he gives back to 
as men who may have been afr 
we had lost the right to those thin 
readers must feel deep personal gr. 


to see us all as “friends in need c 
_ KatHeen Sp 
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o be carried still further and the 
947 Congress may blandly ignore 
ven the limited good resolutions of 
946. This book is therefore recom- 
nended reading for citizens who rec- 
gnize the danger to our institutions 
mn a continuance of avoidable weak- 
ess and confusion in government. 

In the opening chapters the history 
vf the rules and procedure of Con- 
ress is described at length, indicat- 
ng that reforms have often occurred 
n the past, and also that many fea- 
ures of the legislative branch have 
lid historic roots, though they are 
Mappropriate to present conditions. 
Mr. Galloway then discusses the 
umerous proposals for change that 
vere brought out in the hearings, 
vith a fair statement of the pros and 
ons; his own recommendations go 
onsiderably further than the commit- 
ee felt justified in going—or indeed 
vas permitted to go by its terms of 
eference. 

The author’s bias is a little more on 
he side of strengthening Congress 
gainst the Executive than that of 
many New Dealers, who have per- 
aps become prejudiced by their 
truggles with a Congress that was 
nept partly because of its technical 
yeakness. In cool blood, there is good 
ause for Mr. Galloway’s belief that 
nly good could come from technical 
neasures to streamline the national 
egislature, though a more efficient 
Songress could undoubtedly keep the 
ixecutive under closer control. 

The needed reforms are numerous 
nd varied. Most conspicuous is. a 
eduction in the number of commit- 
ees, and this is the main source of 
pposition from members who hate to 
yse their privileges as chairmen. 
ther vital reforms include getting a 
airly adequate research staff, paying 
ne members themselves a decent 
alary, establishing regular and or- 
anized contacts with administrative 
gencies, tightening the party organ; 
zations, and freeing congressmen 
“om most of the errand-boy jobs and 
hicken-feed private bills that ‘waste 
1e time they ought to devote to na- 
onal legislation. 

Sentiment in Congress is curiously 
1ixed. The desire to strengthen Con- 
ress and improve its somewhat shaky 
restige is fairly unanimous, but the 
nplications are diverse. In general, 


1e reactionaries are most vocal about. 


surpation by the Executive, and in 
embling voices chant that congress- 
en never will be rubber stamps. 


“@Never be- 


ARE YOU KEEPING INFORMED ON 


FEDERAL SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


in the fields of HEALTH e HOUSING e WELFARE 
EDUCATION e EMPLOYMENT e RECREATION 


@This Bulletin reports 
_ impartially on federal so- 
cial legislation and the ac- 
tivities of federal agencies 
affecting family life, and 
community services in the 
areas of health, education, 
welfare, housing, employ- 
ment and recreation. 

The Service takes no 
position for or against 
legislation. 


@ The Bulletin is pub- 

lished approximate- 
ly weekly while Con- 
gress is in_ session 
and fortnightly or 
monthly when it is 
not in session, by a 
non-profit associa- 
tion on whose 
board of directors 
are representa- 
tives of the lead- 
ing national so- 
cial agencies of 
the country. 


fore has it 
been quite as essen- 
tial for executives and staff 
members of nafional, state, 
and local agencies to keep 
well informed about fed- 
eral social legislation. 
Many important changes 
are now in the making 
here in Washington. We 
may anticipate federal ac- 
tion during the critical 
times just ahead which 
will vitally affect com- 
munity services in which 
you are directly concerned. 


@ This Bulletin is de- 

signed to meet the 
requirements of agencies 
and individuals needing 
up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about federal social 
legislation and the activ- 
ities of federal agencies in 
the areas of the health, 
education; welfare, hous- 
ing, employment, and rec- 
reation. _ 


Proposed legislation is 

summarized and signifi- 
cant reports in.these fields 
issued by Congress, com- 
mittees, and federal agen- 
cies are also analyzed. 


@ Trial subscriptions—5 

months for $5.00—will 
begin in January when the 
80th Congress convenes: 
Fill out and return the 
coupon at once. We will 
bill you if you prefer, at a 
later date. 
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and proposed legislation.”°—Harry R. Davidson, Superinten- 
dent, School City of New Albany, Indiana. ve 
“We are enthusiastic subscribers to the Service. It is one, of 
our best sources of information on federal legislative measures. 
The prompt and concise reporting on such a variety of sub- 
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ministrator, Oregon State Public Welfare Commission. ; 
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MY EYES 
HAVE A 
COLD NOSE 
by Hector Chevigny 


A successful writer tells with 
complete candor and without 
sentimentality the story of the 
three years that he has been 


blind. 


“A unique and compelling ac- 
count . . . commands admira- 
tion as well as indirect inspi- 
ration . . . unfailingly fasci- 
nating . . . should serve im- 
measurably for the blinded of 
Kirkus’ 


the war.”—Virginia 
8 


Bookshop Service 
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ABOR ano 
He LAW 


By Charles O. Gregory 


Professor of Law, University of Chicago 


Every layman and professional 
concerned with labor problenis 
will find indispensable help in this 
timely book. Professor Gregory, 
an outstanding authority, reveals 
in simple language the  back- 
ground of America’s labor move- 
ment and shows how the move-, 
ment has come to fit into the 
framework of our laws. 


“A very important book . . 

Here is condensed a most inter- 
esting background, and a survey 
of the development of labor law 
since the advent of the Roosevelt 
administration.”—Charlton Og- 
burn, former counsel of the AFL. 


“A scholarly and useful outline of 
the legal principles which under- 
lie our present labor law.”—Thur- 
man Arnold. 


Af all bookstores © $5.00 


“W..W. NORTON & CO. 
“Books that Live" 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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However, they tend to oppose bitterly 
the reforms that would make Con- 
gress effective and powerful at the 
expense of their personal privileges 
and their familiar techniques for 
emasculating progressive legislation. 
On the other hand, the intelligent 
members ate less emotional but 
equally desirous of improving the 
status of Congress, which they pro- 
pose to do by making Congress more 
efficient and, as an institution, more 
intelligent. 

From the point of view of a sen- 
sible citizen—or even bureaucrat—it 
would seem that the only method that 
can strengthen the legislature is that 
of streamlining its procedure and or- 
ganization, and that inevitably this 
operation would help the liberal side 
by reducing confusion, which after all 
is not only the chief characteristic but 
the chief weapon of the reactionaries. 

What ‘to do? Read this book, tell 
your congressman, and if he is one of 
the hopeless ones, help solve the 
seniority problem by electing a new 
man in his place. 

Davin CusHMaNn CoyLe 
Washington, D. C. 


THE REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN 
CHURCH, by Stewart W. Herman, 
Harper. $2.50. 


THIs BOOK DESERVES ALL THE HIGH 


praise that will be heaped upon it. In. 


reality, it is not a book in the usual 
sense. Rather, it is a collection of 
documents painstakingly gathered, ac- 
curately analyzed, and wisely inter- 
preted to show what has happened to 
the German Church. It is as keen and 
careful a discussion of the subject as 
has yet appeared. The volume does 
not always make pleasant reading, but 
at least it shows what we can count 
cn as far as the Church in Germany 
is concerned—where to look for the 
lights and shadows in the religious life 
of that chaotic land. 

The presentation is factual, unravel- 
ing the twisted strands of life and 
thought in Germany’s bombed cities. 
It affords answers to many questions: 


‘Where were the religious forces dur- 


ing the war? Why did the Church 
sell its soul? Who were the leaders 
willing to stand against the diabolical 
forces of Nazism? The: chapter en- 
titled “The Faulty Structure” is especi- 
ally memorable. ° ; . 

Here we have, then, the story of a 
Church that did not stem the tide, 
that went underground in the crisis, 
and that now is the ultimate hope for 
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a new day in Germany. Sometim 
the German Church gave grout 
sometimes it collaborated, and son 
times it held fast. That is the ste 
of the book. JoserH R. Siz 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 
New York City 

THE HAPPY PROFESSION, by Elk 

Sedgwick. Little, Brown. $3.50. 
ELLERY SEDGWICK WAS AN EDITOR IN 1 
age and generation which has passe 
leaving him, as he says, “a mossbac 
a has-been, a derelict from an ancie 
civilization.” His memoir is chart 
ing, a good deal more sentiment 
than one would ever have imagin 
the editor of The Atlantic Month 
capable of writing. His capacity f 
friendship and his enthusiasm f 
people and places and things, rath 
than ideas, as revealed in his boo 
afford more insight into the editor! 
impulses of his magazine than | 
probably intended. 

“To inoculate the few who infl 
ence the many is the Atlantic’s pe 
petual formula.” _Mr. Sedgwick, ; 
applying that formula, provided 
platform for his heroes. As he pu 
it, “In spite of all the professors : 
Columbia, economics doesn’t mak 
history; history is made by man whe 
the spirit calling to him blows roun 
the world.” Mr. Sedgwick’s affini 


‘for heroes was-that of a self-confider 


man and a journalist, not that of 
celebrity seeker. The end result. wi 
a happy life, personally and profe 
sionally, and happy memories of a 
the experience that went to make hit 
a genuinely important man of h 
time. ; 

His book, penned in the mello 
style of great conversation, abounds i 
anecdotes and observations of wha 
in retrospect, seem to have been th 
pleasantest decades in American life- 
and it would be in very bad taste t 
spoil the illusion. The world ¢ 
Ellery Sedgwick, after all, was a goo 


-world. His account of it fills one wit 


nostalgic delight. 
The Atlantic Monthly somehoy 


_ seems much less formidable and mor 


intimately human when it is proper! 
appreciated as the country paper o 
not Boston, but Mr. Sedgwick 
private microcosm of western civi 
ization, Stockbridge, Massachusett 
where the Sedgwicks are so happil 
situated that even the crickets 
“Sedg’ick, Sedg’ick, Sedg’ick.” 

~ Vieror WE 
Penguin Books, New York. — 


AMPUS VERSUS CLASSROOM: A 
Candid Appraisal of the American Col- 
lege, by Burges Johnson. Washburn, $3, 


HIS IS A BOOK THAT OUGHT TO BE READ , 


y every college teacher. It is the re- 
it of long and wide experience. The 
ithor has been a professor at institu- 
ons with such different administra- 
ve attitudes as Vassar and Union col- 
ges and Syracuse University, and has 
ught at summer sessions of many 
her institutions. 

Professor Johnson speaks frankly 
id realistically of the evils of the 
mmpus that stem from the student 
dy: the purchase of “ringers” on 
ie football teams, the loafing and 
rinking at fraternities, the small 
mount of time devoted to study as 
e result of “cuts” allowed by the ad- 
inistration and week ends maneu- 
sred by the students. 

We were all aware of these evils 
sfore the war, but Professor Johnson 
sures us that they still exist. How- 
yer, with more than a million G1. 
udents with their very maturing war 
sperience entering our institutions of 
igher education, there can hardly be 
continuance of the same adolescent 
titude toward these activities. Pro- 
ssor Johnson is very fair in pointing 
ut ameliorative conditions such as 
e self-government system at Vassar, 
r the Antioch system of a period of 
udy at college followed by a period 
- off-campus wage earning. 

The author is equally condemnatory 
t the evils of the classroom, that is, 
- the administration of the college: 
i¢ dominance of the board of trus- 
es, the dictatorial power of the aver- 
ye: president, the small voice allowed 
ie faculty in shaping policies. The 
smands made upon badly paid pro- 
ssors in the name of loyalty to the 


lege rouse his righteous wrath. He 


mnsiders the worst evil to be the lack 
‘interest of so many college teach- 
s in students as individuals, as 
rainst their attention to research and 
e publishing of books. Again, how- 
er, he mentions the minority of 
aces where the reverse is true. 

One of the book’s most rewarding 
atures is Professor Johnson’s descrip- 
yn of his own method of teaching 
uglish composition. There can be 
. question that one of the worst fail- 
es of both high school and college 
ucation is the inability of college 
aduates to make a clear, well-phrased 
sort of an experience or to write an 
eresting letter. The success of this 
her in this field was very note- 


QVEMBER 1946 


Pee 


worthy and his scheme is certainly 
worth trial by others, 

Despite his demand for a reform of 
the evils of the campus and classroom, 
Professor Johnson is an optimist. The 
final sentence of his book reads: “The 
graduate of such a future college 
would differ from the average alum- 
nus of today; for he Would be not 
only college-bred, but also educated.” 

STEPHEN DuccaNn 
The Institute of International 
Education, New York City 


I TOO, NICODEMUS, by Curtis Bok. 

Knopf. $3.50. 

AMONG THE UNFORTUNATE RESULTS OF 
what Alvin Johnson once called the 
“cross-sterilization of the social 
sciences” was that frigid, infertile hy- 
brid, “sociological jurisprudence.” 
Overemphasizing the influence on 
judges of impersonal “social forces,” 
the exponents of this “jurisprudence” 
diverted attention from a subject al- 
ready too much neglected—the irre- 
pressible personal element in court- 
house government. 

Reacting to that overemphasis, and 
thinking primarily of trial judges and 
their individual responses to the con- 
flicting testimony of fallible witnesses, 
this reviewer wrote sixteen years ago, 


in “Law and The Modern Mind”: 


The ultimately important influences 
in the decisions of any judge are... 
tied up with intimate experiences which 


no biographer, however sedulous, is’ 


likely to ferret out, and the emotional 
significance of which no one but the 
judge . .. could comprehend. . . . For in 
the last push, a judge’s decisions are 
the outcome of his entire history... . 
What we may hope some day to get 
from our judges are detailed autobiog- 
raphies containing the sort of material 


that is recounted in the autobiographical 


novel. 

These specifications are delightfully 
met in Judge Bok’s. beautifully writ- 
ten book, a unique form of autobio- 


graphical novel interspersed with © 


shrewd, witty observations and philo- 
sophic essays. To attempt a summary 
of this refreshingly complex book 
would be presumptuous. But it may 
not be amiss to single out the follow- 
ing items: 

1. The trial courts, he states, are 
far more important than upper courts, 
and the job of trial judges far more 
difficult than that of appellate judges. 
(This reviewer, an appellate judge, 
heartily concurs.) ie 
2. The administration of justice is 
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AND 


PATIENTS 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
PRESCHOOL CHILD 


THE CHILD'S SEARCH FOR HIS SELF by 
Werner Wolff, Ph.D., Professor of Psy- 
chology, Bard College. 


Takes you in entirely new world, as different from 
our adult world as another planet, This book picks 
up where others leave of; it is the first on 
personality of the young child. Observation, in- 
terpretation, and cleverly contrived tests are used 
to fathom the depth of personality. The author 
is known for what Arnold Gesell once called 
Wolff’s “ingenious methods.” 

“An important and creative contribution.”— 

Mary Fisher Langmuir, President, Child Study 
Association, in the Foreword 

“A new and fascinating approach to the study 
of the young child . . . helps (the parent) to 
have a more general comprehension of what a 
child’s stories, play, and pictures mean in his 
own idiom. eaches respect for the child’s per- 
sonality and points out the dynamic concept of 
education and guidance.”—From the review in 
Parent’s Magazine. 


With 118 children's drawings and test 
pictures. $5.00 


WHAT IS HEART DISEASE 
BY W. H. GORDON, M.D., 


DIPLOMATE OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
OF INTERNAL MEDICINE. 


A doctor who has helped thousands of heart pa- 
tients, tells you about symptoms, diagnosis, im- 
mediate treatment, the necessary adjustments to 
a “normal” life, Readers of Dr. Gordon’s hand- 
book learn about the heart’s structure, action, and 
ability to work under handicap. Clots . . . mur- 
murs ... scarred valves, will no longer be fright- 
ening terms. You will be able to face heart dis- 
ease as you would any other disease. $2.50 


A GUIDE FOR THE 
TUBERCULOUS PATIENT 


BY G. S. ERWIN, M.D., AND 
: H. C. SWEENY, M.D. 


A simple book which tells the tuberculous patient 
how to live with his disease instead of retreati 
to a “magic mountain.” It offers uncomplicat 
counsel, such as an experienced physician offers 
who not only knows a good deal about tubercu- 
losis but also about the tuberculous. ... A guide 
like this is a contribution to morale and $1,50 
therefore to treatment. 


Mail this coupon NOW! 

SR RRR eee 
TO: GRUNE & STRATTON, INC., Pept.s@ 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books which I 
have indicated, If I am not fully satisfied I 
may ee this order within five days for full 


C0 THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD $5.00 
CO WHAT IS HEART DISEASE $2.50 


DA GUIDE FOR THE TUBERCULOUS 
PATIENT $1.50 

D Send C.0.D., plus postage 

D Send prepaid, remittance enclosed 
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Children 


OF THE 


Cumberland 
By CLAUDIA LEWIS 


Delightful for everyone, essen- 
tial for educators and those who 
work with children, this day- 
by-day diary of two and a half 
years’ teaching in a Tennessee 
nursery school provides an il- 
luminating comparison between 
the mountain children and their 
equivalents in New York City 
where the author also taught. 
16 pages of photographs add to 
the charm and meaning of the 
text. 2.75. 


At all bookstores or from 


Columbia University Press 


STUART CHASE 


sums up our chances 
of holding on to what we have 
and getting what we need. 


7 6FOR THIS” 
im WE FOUGHT 


America’s most popular 
writer on economics here ana- 
-lyzes our present situation in 
_ plain-speaking, fact-filled pages. 
oe ‘Emphasizing the economic in- 

__terdependence of our veterans 

and non-veterans, he gives his 
_ ideasof the only safe road 
_ ahead as mankind enters the 
_ atomic age. 
s - 


- _ VOLUM 


EF 6 in the series of guide lines — 
to America’s future. i 


wee $1,00 


\ 
ae 


or from 


MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 27 


not, and never can be, a science. 
“Each case a work of art, so far as 
possible, and not an act of grace or 
a scientific demonstration.” 

3. Many a case represents a crisis 
in the lives of the litigants. The trial 
judge, he writes, in dealing with 
that crisis should have in mind what 
Jesus tried to teach Nicodemus—every 
man must be “born again.” If a man 
“makes the best of the present mo- 
ment, he will seem to be continually 
in birth, which is perhaps as near as 
he can approach a-wholly fresh be- 
ginning. To sense this upward drift 
is the work of the great judge, and 
it is a work of art that forwards the 
progress of the race directly, since the 
world will always be a reflection of 
what men are within themselves.” 

Jerome N. Frank 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
New York City 


WHILE TIME REMAINS, by Leland 
Stowe. Knopf. $3.50 
LELAND STOWE HAS WON A UNIQUE 
position in the remarkable row of 
American publicists. He has always 
been at the right spot at the right time 
and he has always taken a courageous 
stand in his good fight against com- 
placency and cowardice. Painstaking 
and penetrating in his work, uncom- 
promising in his attitude, incisive in 
his style, disarmingly sincere and 
deeply human in his writings, he has 
probably done more than any other 


countries through twenty years ex- 
perience) to awaken lackadaisical de- 
mocracies to their responsibilities in 
this age of war and revolution. 

His latest book is a stock-taking of 
the postwar world, overshadowed by 
the ever present question, “Can our 
civilization survive the atomic age?” 
His inventory amounts to a grand 
tour through our revolutionary world 
—from a sober analysis of the new 
Soviet power to Europe’s socialism 
(growing as fruits of collaboration 
and resistance and the shambles of 


Asia’s chains. 


on the battlefields. He defines fascism 


x 


jand its what ; lw d what 


on-the-spot observer (in forty-four. 


feudalism), to the ominous rattling of 
Bede: i ee emerstate 5 haves equal ear 

He proceeds to an illuminating in- Should representation b 
guiry into the global war of the isms, — 
|that continues in spite of our victory 


and its where and how; communism 


ground to prepare a constructive cor 
promise between freedom and contre 
“The beginning of wisdom is callir 
things by their right names.” This 
what Stowe sets out to do and eve 
those who may not always follow h 
analysis and conclusions will be struc 
by his sincerity, rewarded by his i 
formed interpretation, and impress 
by his mature judgment. 

Against this background he di 
cusses our handling and mishandlir 
of the crucial atomic policy, weig! 
the chances for a new world so 
ereignty as against world anarch 
and emphasizes our primary respon: 
bility for “education for peace” in tl 
revolutionized era that began wii 
Hiroshima. To him “the most frigh 
ening thing in today’s world is ar 
remains the terrible unpreparedness | 
the American people . . . the persiste! 
hangover of our pre-atomic thinking 

This is a depressing book only 1 
those who are not prepared to face tl 
difficulties and dilemmas of our tim 
and who have no faith in the peopl 
It is a hopeful book to those who con 
bine a sober realism with a gre 
vision, and above all, who have n 
lost confidence in man’s final maste: 
of his social world. Leland Stow 
warm advocate of the people, is the 
voice in the wilderness. | 

_. -S1cemunp NEUMAN 
Department of Government —— 
Wesleyan University ’ 
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THE GREAT DILEMMA OF WORL 
ORGANIZATION, by Fremont Ride 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $1.50. 

THIS BOOK IS ADDRESSED SPECIFICALI 

to those people who have accepte 

what this reviewer considers the a 

solute necessity for a World Gover. 

ment as the only guarantee again 
war. raphe 

Among such people, there is 4 

eral agreement that some form 

world legislative body must come ir 
existence; but there is as yet no cle 
majority agreement as to the manr 

in which separate nation-states s 


a 


population? Should repre 
proportionate to the eco: 


2 would oppose a proportionate-to- 
pulation legislature in which we 
ould be outvoted by China, India, 
id Russia; and that those countries 
ould be unhappy with a propor- 
mate-to-wealth legislature in which 
ey would be outvoted by America 
\d Britain. 

It is unfair to reveal Mr. Rider’s 
lution. Read him and learn how 
> would base representation, in part, 
1 each nation’s educational level. He 
ystallizes his argument with sey- 
al tables which seem to indicate 
at his plan is workable; that it pro- 
des a basically fair representation 
r all the earth’s people; and that its 
ry use would stimulate the growth 
- education. ; 
Mr. Rider’s opponents will join his 
foponents in gratitude for the book. 
or his ultimate desire is World Gov- 
mment, and World Government’s 
lvocates are not inclined to con- 
der any detail of its structure as 
ore important than its achievement. 
his desire to overlook the part and 
ain the whole is to be expected of 
ose whose ears are sufficiently acute 
. hear time ticking on. 


~ ALAN GREEN 
lember, Executive Committee 
mericans United for 

orld Government. 


THE REAL LESSON 
OF THE STRIKES 


(Conunued from page 397) 


aking and guidance. Our recent ex- 
rience shows how blighting~ the 
fects of more complete or formal 
vernment control in labor relations 
ight prove for the American econ- 
ny. If our capitalistic system is to 
erate successfully, it requires above 
| a greater degree of flexibility. — 


| : The Garon Scene 


It is ‘reasonable for the student of 
merican democracy to hope that, be- 
use of the costliness of the great 
stwar strikes, both labor leaders and 
anagers have learned some hard eco- 
ic lessons. Perhaps in the pres- 


1 began in October, they will 


bargaining related 
\ thei 


period of agreement _ renewals — 


ner sense of responsibility — 


more of the “fact-finding” could be 
done with advantage around the con- 
ference table and in joint committees, 
and the results put to practical use. 


Turmoil and uncertainty, emotion 
and bitter half-truths, sentimentalism 
and clichés still bewitch the problem. 
But there are some encauraging signs. 
For example, the digiard individual- 
ist who played such a dominant role 
in the past is no longer idealized. 
The industrialist who strove, by guile 
and force if need be, to pep licht the 
one-sided power of the nonunion or 
open shop, is passing from the Ameri- 
can scene. So, too, are the powerful 
ruthless organizations which opposed 
collective bargaining i in principle and 
fought it vigorously. Both the mili- 
tant manufacturers (a shrinking 
band) and the troublesome com- 
munist minority that urges labor war, 
and deters constructive labor peace, 
seem to have a waning influence. 
Most employers of substance want to 
bargain in~ good faith with free 
unions. They see more and more 
clearly the advantages to themselves, 
and to the success of a more stable 
and adaptable enterprise system — of 
full cooperation with responsible busi- 
ness unionism. 


The discouraging fact to the labor 
economist about the present scene— 
and we may pray that it will prove 
temporary—is the impairment of col- 


lective bargaining in important indus-. 


trial areas, raising the issue of govern- 
mental interference. Joint procedure, 
so long constructively practiced on the 


“railroads, and codified, along with 


mediation and voluntary arbitration 
over the years, in the National Rail- 
way Labor Act,* unfortunately broke 


down last spring, perhaps largely be- 


~~ cause of the impaired personnel of the 
board. In any case, a national crisis 
was precipitated that was badly han- 
dled and that strengthened the drive - 
for ill considered and antilabor legis- 
lation. 


Unfortunately, the well eeablished 
collective bargaining system in coal 
did not achieve a collaborative agree- 
ment. The settlement in that crucial 
problem industry was reached under 
stress by the Department of the In- 
terior; and the navy, in title at least, 


now runs the mines and makes the | | 
deci isions. The admirals are even di- 


ing the study of safety and health 


s which sone clearly a foangnst: 


NORTON 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 
IN 


PSYCHIATRY 


Edited by 


KAREN 
HORNEY, M.D. 


Are You Considering 
Psychoanalysis ? 


This new book by an outstanding group 
of psychoanalysts makes clear what a 
patient can expect from psychoanalysis 
and, in turn, what is expected of him. 
Its purpose is to prepare the patient for 
the three stages of the therapeutic process 
and to answer the questions uppermost in 
his mind. Included are such practical 
matters as expenses, time and length of 
analysis, etc. $3.00 


... And These Outstanding Books 


Emotional Problems of Living 


by O. S. English and 
G. H. J. Pearson $5.00 


The Biology of Schizophrenia 
by R. G. Hoskins $2.75 


New Introductory Lectures 


on Psychoanalysis 
by Sigmund Freud $3.50 


Freud’s Contribution to Psyontatee 
by A. A. Brill 


Our Inner Conflicts 


by Karen Horney $3.00 
Self-Analysis 

by Karen Horney $3.50 
The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time 

by Karen Horney $3.50 


New Ways in Psychoanalysis 
by Karen Horney $3.50 


A Handbook of Psychiatry 
by P. M. Lichteesteln and 


S. M. Sm $3.75 
Common ees of 
Children and Adults 

by O. S. English and 

G. H. J. Pearson $4.00 


A History of Medical Psychology 
George Weltiomy 2 as $7.50 

The Problem of Anxiety 
by Sigmund Freud 


Psychotherapy with Children 
by Frederick H. Allen ‘ 3.75 


The Psychoanalytic 

Theory of Neurosis 
_ by Offo Fenichel 

The Doctor’s Job — ial 
by Carl Binger i $3.00 
Write for Descriptive Catalog f, 
of Norton Books | on Psychiatry “oy 


ow W. NORTON & COMPANY _ 
101 Fitth CAG a New te) 3, N.Y. 
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bility of the industry itself together 
with technical experts in the field. 
Full agreement between operators and 
union is still to be achieved after 
seven months delay. 

And to offer a final illustration, in 
shipping, where public policy, how- 
ever inept, is of course paramount, the 
making and administration of labor 
policy has not been left to responsible 
managers and labor leaders, although 
the outlook for peace is now brighter. 
Yet these managers and workers, firm 
by firm, and union by union, must go 
on living with their jobs. 

Wise leadership is available from 
such men as Almon E. Roth of the 
National Federation of American 
Shipping, Inc., astute Harry Bridges 
of the International Longshoremen 
and Warehouse Men’s Union of the 
West Coast, and tough, sincere, James 
Curran, head of the National Mari- 
time Union of the East. Such leader- 
ship should be fully used. Discretion 
must be turned back to the industry 
itself, and soon, if this country is to 
realize its vast opportunities in peace- 
time foreign commerce. 

In summary, collaboration must 
replace conflict in administering a 
strong industrial economy of typically 
large corporate units, in which scien- 
tific management plays a potentially 
paramount role. Unbalance and sabo- 
tage in such a complex system are 
deadly and the waste of strife only 
too apparent. Stalemate like that re- 
flected by the months of the great 
strikes is so costly to both parties, in 
fixed charges and in wage losses, and 
so dangerous for the stability of our 
interdependent economy, as to be 
almost unthinkable. 

The most menacing aspect of the 


present situation is that rising living — 


costs, if not soon controlled, must now 
divert the major attention of both ex- 
ecutives and labor leaders from their 
joint production task to renewed 


_ Wage negotiation, with recurring 
danger of disagreement and_ shut- 


down. The flood of new wage de- 
mands this fall and winter might 
Prove a serious setback to the whole 


-€conomy at.a time when by all fore- 


casts we should bein full and increas- 
ingly balanced production. 

In fact, only steady operation 
throughout American industry, with 
lower unit costs of production gained 


_ by spreading fixed overhead charges 
over larger and larger output will 
save us from economic debacle. At- 


tainment of full capacity—plant by 
plant and industry by industry—alone 
can satisfy legitimate wage aims, pro- 
tect fair profit margins, and at the 
same time permit lower and more 
stable consumer prices to halt effec- 
tively the present marked inflationary 
trends. 

But can our present government act 
expeditiously enough to operate even 
the limited controls it exercises in the 
Federal Reserve Board and in the 
Congress in ways to relieve today’s 
powerful inflationary pressures? The 
saving factor may indeed be full em- 
ployment and increased annual earn- 
ings which can be assured to labor if 
its cooperation permits a better bal- 
anced, fully expanded industry, and if 
industrial leaders themselves adopt 
forward looking lower price policies. 

From the standpoint of expert 
knowledge and an informed public 
opinion, big scale labor conflicts 
should be viewed downrightly as the 
failures of leadership: failure of man- 
agers to make needed adjustments, to 
alter old habits, and offer construc- 
tive programs; failure of labor lead- 
ers to inform and guide their con- 
stituencies and to bargain effectively 
for enduring gains. 

In a presumably self-disciplined en- 
terprise system like ours, now oper- 
ating a new technology of vast poten- 
tialities under improved management 
methods, employer-employe struggles 
have little logic. Certainly they are no 
longer the result of economic neces- 
sity; nor do they bring gain to any- 
one. Yet the likelihood of their re- 
currence beclouds a brighter outlook 
for us all. 


BRITAIN’S COAL _ 
(Continued from page 402) 


in the mines, closed his appealing 
statement by saying that before pro- 
duction could be increased Mr. Shin- 
well would have “to revive the faith 
of the miners.” He added, “I don’t 
know how he is going to do it.” 

By the end of May, as the bill 
neared its final approval by the House 
of Lords, the miners’ troubled state 


of mind had registered itself in a 


constantly increasing number of reso- 
lutions from the mining districts. De- 


mands including those of the 12-Point 


Charter, and others more far-reaching, 
were advanced. They culminated in 
the preparation of an agenda for the 


from the Polish forces now being 


Juné conference of the National Uni 
of Mine Workers—an agenda w 
described by the London Observer 
“a revealing document in that it sho 
more clearly than anything else wl 
the men in the pits are saying a 
thinking. Nationalization has ney 
been looked upon by the men as 
piece of abstract socialist doctrine; 
was to be the signal of a new era 
which better conditions and p 
would be granted, not next year, 


some time, but the day after the b 


becomes a law. No one can und 
stand the present position in the cc 
industry without appreciating this ~ 
tal point.” 

Certainly district union officials, 
daily touch with the miners, appi 
ciate the seriousness of the growit 
chasm between their thinking ar 
that of government leaders absorb 
in a long range program. A distri 
executive, with whom I spent sever 
days visiting collieries, told me ho 
frequently he had to try to expla 
away the men’s expectations of qui 
benefits. “We're the victims of o 
own propaganda,” he remarked a t 
grimly, recalling the long and tir 
less advocacy of nationalization as tl 
sure and prompt solution of all tl 
industry’s problems. “One of our bi 
gest jobs now is reeducating the men 


The Deepening Crisis 4 


The bill, passed finally in July, 
now a law. The members of the N 
tional Coal Board have been appeinte 
and face an ever worsening coal si 
uation. Production is so low th; 
the gravest apprehension is felt ov 
the coming winter. July tonnas 
dropped below that of June, and Ai 
gust showed a further decline. Ai 
nual output is 50,000,000 tons belo 
the 1939 figure and is failing by ; 
percent to meet the nation’s essenti 
coal needs. Word from England tel 
of the steps taken to convert railros 
locomotives from coal to oil fuel- 
which has to be imported. : 

Mr. Shinwell’s optimism expresse 
last May was apparently aa 
He stated then that, insofar as 
manpower situation was concerne 
they seemed to have turned the co 
ner because more boys were goin 
to the pits on leaving school. Recen 
ly he has been negotiating with tk 
mine union’s executive committee o 
plans for employing Polish mine 


mitted to the British Isles. And / 


thur Horner, recently appointed t 


eral secretary of the National 
on of Mine Workers, has been ap- 
ing outside the mining districts 
recruits for the pits. Recently, at 
lecting in one of the mining dis- 
is, he was quoted, in a New York 
ges dispatch from London, as say- 
that “the nation is headed for 
kruptcy” if the underproduction, 
a its threatening economic results, 
jot overcome. 
abour’s political victory, nationali- 
on legislation, change of owner- 
) of the mines—none of these, nor 
of them—can produce more coal 
induce more boys to go down the 
Wher or if these and other 
sctives of the Labour government 
realized, they will be the result 
those “economic changes which 
Id have been made without na- 
alization”—and were not made. 
.s the government agents, now re- 
nsible for making those changes, 
¢ over their heavy task, nothing 
re strikingly illustrates the “British 
y’ of meeting seemingly insuper- 
> difficulties than the support they 
receiving from many of the pre- 
Us opponents of nationalization. 
ring the closing debates on the bill 
the House of Lords, a Peer of the 
lm, speaking as a coal mine owner, 
l, “I hate this. bill but I hope the 
eme will be a success, and if the 
ners can help, we are at your beck 
| call when you want us.” 
ind an official with years of 
inguished public service, who 
| always opposed nationalization, 
ned rather surprised when I asked 
1 what his attitude was. “Why, 
issue has been decided,” he said. 
ae people have voted for nationali- 
ion. Nobody wants it to fail— 
re’s too much at stake for the na- 
1.” Then he added with a smile, 
yu may be quite sure that some- 
v we will ‘get on with it.” 


TO BE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 395) , 


ion of her country and her hus- 


d during the German occupation; 


wrinkled cheeks and bright pin- 


nt eyes of the tottering Latvian 
ofessor,” who had been educated 
st. Petersburg (never referred to as 
lingrad by the Latvians) and who 
e had a great name in Riga, but 
y was hopelessly inadequate at his 
of heading the bickering staff of 


the camp sick bay; the bearded, dig- 
nified countenance of the venerable 
Witols, “Latvia’s Sibelius,” somewhere 
between eighty and ninety in age, 
while with pathetically gnarled fingers 
on the piano he accompanied his wife’s 
aging voice in one of his own haunt- 
ingly sorrowful songs. 


What Will Become of Them? 


Actually, all I brought back from 
Germany after ten months with 
UNRRA was a memory overcrowded 
with unrelated people—their faces, the 
way they laughed or didn’t laugh, the 
things. they said, the unspoken and 
unanswered questions in their eyes. 
And the problem that has been haunt- 
ing me ever since is not what is to be- 
come of the DP’s, but what is to be- 
come of little Polish Toni who had 
to be kept out of the nursery because 
of his TB; or ten-year-old Jerzy who 
was beginning to develop a_ facial 
twitch; or twenty-year-old Helena, the 
conscientious hospital aide who 
wanted so badly to come to this coun- 
try or Canada, but had no relatives 
here or anywhere else; or lovely 
Janina and her peasant parents who 
took a chance and went back to 
Poland; or Mrs. Grava, the Latvian 
school teacher who kept looking for 
more and more work to do in order 
to keep herself from “thinking”; or 
the little one-armed boy in the third 
grade of the Latvian school. 

Or I wonder about Mr. and Mrs. 
Senkus, the Lithuanian banker and 
his wife who had worked in the 
kitchen at zone headquarters, but 
came back to our center because they 
were homesick for Lithuanians; or 
Mr. Kodda, the sorrowful young 
handyman, an erstwhile economist 


who had hidden from the Germans a 


year in the Esthonian woods but had | 


finally been captured when he tried 
to escape to Sweden in a sailboat; or 
Mr. Brant, the learned Latvian judge, 
baker under the Germans and wood- 
cutter at Blomberg; or Mr. Kaneps, 
the shy violinist; or the little Duniak 
baby, given by a nineteen-year-old 
Polish girl to a forty-five-year-old 
couple; or frail Mrs. Bartosz; or faith- 
ful Mr. Walus, my first interpreter; 
or the Lang children; or lanky Mr. 


Majewski, who was on probation for 


black marketing; or tiny Dorota, with 


legs bowed from rickets; or Mr. Bek-. 


lums, of the long red beard. 

These people are not statistics, or 
just DP’s, but real flesh and blood 
—and what are they going to do? 
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agency administrators 
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personal direction of an experienced 
writer or editor. 
The Magazine Institute, a private 
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ing as rapidly as your ability war- 
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est Magazine Institute catalog will 
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POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Child Welfare Consultant 


Salary Range: $313.50 - $358.50 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 2 years or 
minimum of 5 quarters at recognized school of social work which must 
have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration 
and supervised field work in child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work in public or private 
agencies, 2 years of which must have been in the field of child wel- 
fare and | year in administrative, supervisory or consultative capacity. 


District Worker 


Salary Range: $285.00 - $315.00 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum, 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study | year at recog- 
nized school of social work which must have included courses in child 
welfare and public welfare administration and supervised field work in 
child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must 


have been in child welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1] year in a 
supervisory capacity. 


Senior Case Worker 


Salary Range: $256.50 - $286.50 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recog- 
nized school of social work which must have included courses in child 
welfare and public welfare administration and supervisory field work in 
child and family welfare. 


Experence: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work either in child wel- 
fare or in public assistance. 


Child Welfare Worker 


Same salary and qualifications as Senior Case Worker except that the 1 
year of experience must have heen in child welfare. 


Appointments made in conformity with — 
standards of Alaska Merit System. 


For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying 
minimum qualifications to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
BOX 2781 
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SCHOOLS FOR ITALY 
(Continued from page 386) 


States Information Service, the Briti 
Council, UNRRA, Red Cross ai 
Junior Red Cross, European Stude 
Relief, Save-the-Children Fund, a 


so ON. 


The third type of activity consist 
of encouraging democratic organiz 
tions among the Italians. Two «¢ 
amples will suffice to illustrate this. 


The fact that the fascist GIL hi 
absorbed all youth groups made it it 
perative to get out-of-school organiz 
tions of boys and girls set up, est 
cially since so great a proportion 
children leave school at an early ag 
The most promising single activi 
along this line was the Scout moj 
ment. The British, American, and I 
ternational Boy Scouts sent literatu 
and a little money, and arranged f 
training a few Italian leaders in En 
land. Similarly, the American G 
Scouts and International Girl Scot 
and Guides helped with literatuy 
money, goods for uniforms, az 
leadership training. We succeeded 
getting the rival Catholic and no 
confessional Scout organizations 
form federations for mutual help a1 
for international contacts. Scouting 
now a vigorous element in the, liv 
of boys and girls in most parts of Tta 


A very different example of dem 
cratic organization, originating in tl 
Education Subcommission, was t 
program for setting up small, coc 
dinated groups of teachers to stu 
and make recommendations concer 
ing common problems. Under Ara 
gio Ruiz as Minister, this plan w 
given a trial during the summer at 
early fall of 1945. Teachers of all leve 
were invited (through regular admi 
istrative channels) to form groups 
ten or twelve to discuss. specific pre 
lems submitted in a bulletin. 


The bulletin outlined the probler 
the various alternative solutions, # 
principal arguments for and agair 
each solution, and the facts necessa 
for intelligent discussion. Each grot 
spent one or more sessions thrashii 
out a single issue, then voted on t 
alternative solutions, recording E 


majority and minority votes. 


Each group elected a.representat 
to an equally small group of rep 
sentatives, which combined resv 


ad supplemented them with its own 
nore fully considered judgment; then 
elected a representative in turn to a 
roup still higher in the pyramid, 
vhere the process was repeated. There 
vas thus a converging series of chan- 
els from classroom teachers to the 
Minister, free from any administrative 
ressure. All teachers and_ professors 
ould weigh the major problems of 
ducational reconstruction in groups 
mall enough to permit full partici- 
ation by each individual, and their 
udgments reached right up to the 
ource of educational legislation. At 
he same time, the teachers gained 
ractice in educational thinking and 
n democratic procedure. 

The experiment was highly success- 
ul in the three provinces that tried 
t (Florence, Rome, and Naples) but 
he collapse of the Parri government 
esulted in Arangio Ruiz being ousted 
s Minister and a new man (Molé), 
vho was neither able nor interested 
n education, taking his place. So the 
an for extending this democratic 
nethod over all Italy is in abeyance. 
dowever, it will soon be submitted to 
he present Minister, Gonella. 

This account of the work of the 
iducation Subcommission in Italy has 
lecessarily omitted many activities— 
ven those as important as Major 
Vesselo’s scholarly and comprehensive 
tudy of the history and organization 
f Italian education, especially during 
he fascist period and the period of 
\Ilied occupation, and Sergeant Haus- 
r’s training of the Italian army in 
lemocracy. But it indicates the general 
cope of the subcommisson’s work. | 


Problem Is Still Real 


The problems inherent in the war 
ituation are, to-a considerable extent, 


till real in many parts of Italy, espe-— 


ially Venezia°Giulia, and must be at 
cast equally acute in Germany, 
\ustria, and Japan. The longer range 
roblenas are going to call for under- 
tanding and help for many years, not 
a Italy alone, but in Europe and Asia. 
‘he experience in Italy has brought 
nese problems into sharp focus, and 
nhould suggest the direction of effort 
ward their solution wherever they 
re found. © es 

The Allied Commission in Italy is 
lowly dissolving and the Education 
ubcommission ceased to exist in 
pril. But American cooperation with 
talian government in the rebuild- 
-and reform of its school system 
nded. Before this article is in 


type, the writer will be on his way 
back to Italy, in response to a request 
made to the American Embassy by 
the Minister of Public Instruction with 
whom he worked longest. As a public 
affairs officer in the State Depart- 
ment’s new Office of Information and 
Cultural Affairs, the former head of 
the Education Subcommission of the 
Allied Commission will be available 
to the Italians as consultant in their 
educational reconstruction. 


The emergency job is done. The 
more important, far longer, and more 
lasting job is just started. While the 
reconstruction of education and youth 
organizations on a democratic basis is 
primarily an Italian responsibility, it 
is not exclusively so. We Americans 
considered it none of our business 
when Mussolini sowed the lethal weed 
of fascism in Italy’s fertile soil. We 
have now plowed that under. But if 


itor an equally noxious growth—is 


not to spring up, the seeds of democ- 
racy must be cultivated. For that, Italy 
still needs our help and will need it 
for years to come. So, too, do Ger- 
many, Austria, and Japan. 

The totalitarian states showed that 
nations could 
future through education and or- 
ganization of youth. It is the respon- 
sibility of a world in which the well- 
being of all is dependent on the 
well-being of each to see that the 
future, through education, is shaped 
to develop social consciousness and 
conscience, and the spirit and tech- 
nique of cooperation within each 
nation and among all nations. 


Through example, counsel, informa- 


tion, interchange of students and pro- 


fessors, and through such material 
help as is needed, we can carry our 
share of this responsibility. 
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CHILD CARE—KEY STAFF of four people 
(2 couples) wishing to make a change; advo- 
cating the practical and progressive approach 
in the treatment of children. Specializing in 
following areas: General supervision of daily 
program, social and cultural activities, physical 
education and general recreational programs, 
and household management, 8443 Survey. 


TEACHER, HOUSEFATHER, single, age 44 
Protestant, “College, xperienced Bavate 
schools and institutions; recreation, younger 

_ boys. Highest references, Available immedi- 

_ ately. Country preferred. 8447 Survey. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Senior and Junior psychiatric social 
workers for new child idance clinic. Senior 
worker graduate accredited school social work 
plus training psychiatric social work, with at 
least 2 years experience child guidance clinic 
and 1 year supervisory capacity, or satisfactory 
equivalent. Junior worker graduate school so- 
cial work, field work child guidance clinic plus 
1 year experience in such a clinic or _satisfac- 
tory equivalent. Good salary. Apply Margaret 
M. Purcell, Chairman, Child Guidance Com- 
mittee, Court House, Utica, New York. 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION desires directors for large 
metropolitan areas. Work entails administra- 
tion, programming and organizing. Community 
organization and/or group work experience re- 
quired. State experience, educational back- 
ground and all other pertinent information. 
8455 Survey. 


WANTED—A Child Welfare Worker for Tucson 
and Phoenix, Arizona. Requirements, one year 
of graduate training in a recognized school of 
social work and one year of experience in an 
accredited agency. Apply Director Child Wel- 
fare Division, State Department of Social Se- 
curity and Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 


APPROVED SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
midwestern university needs teacher of social 
research and group work teacher. Master’s de- 
gree in social work and considerable -special- 
ized professional experience required each po- 
sition. Teaching experience desirable but not 
required. Rank and salary commensurate with 
preparation. 8454 Survey. 


SOCIAL SERVICE SUPERVISOR—to head 
progressive program care of Jewish aged; ex- 
cellent salary and conditions. State qualifica- 
tions and references. 8453. Survey. 


PROFESSIONALLY trained children’s work- 
ers should consider challenging opportunities 
in Syracuse, N. Y. Children’s Bureau needs 
adoption worker, home finder, i 
workers. How much will it cost us to main- 
tain good standards? 8452 Survey. 


CASE WORKER to develop program of social 
services for children in church institution. 
Salary commensurate with responsibilities. 
Challenging opportunity. Lutheran preferred. 
Write Luther D. Grossman, Superintendent, 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa.’ 


TRAINED CASE WORKER for well estab- 
lished family service agency with progressive 
standards in central New York city of 100,000. 
Excellent opportunity for intensive case work 
in general family relationships, youth problems 
and with unmarried mothers. Permanent po- 
sition, immediate opening. References ex- 
changed. 8451 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—professionally qualified—by 
Church Welfare Bureau (Protestant). A dem- 
onstration agency. Case work with adolescents 
12-19. Salary $1930-$3096, depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Write Case Work 
Division, 3330 W. Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, 
California. 


WANTED: Executive case worker for new non- 
sectarian family agency 70 miles from San 
Francisco serving area of 105,000 population. 
Challenging opportunity for community work, 
forming policies and later choosing assistants. 
Require masters degree and experience in 
private agency. Prefer psychiatric training. 
8450 Survey. 


need of a male case worker and case work 


WANTED: Caseworker with graduate training, 
with or without experience to work in nee 
lent institutional program for delinquent ado- 
lescent girls, Case work with girls in insti- 
tution and after placement in community, Some 
traveling in nearby counties requires: Car 
furnished. Prefer one who wishes to live at 

nstitution where excellent maintenance pro- 
vided, private fiving quarters. Write Doroth 
Fritz, arm School, 37 §S. 


Sleighton 
_ Street, Philadelphia 7a bas 2 
SS 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic} 
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WORKERS WANTED 


nee 

SUPERVISOR, man or woman, for small chile 
guidance agency where treatment is done 
mainly by Psychiatric Social Workers unde 
the supervision of an outstanding Psychiatrie. 
Analyst. Experience in a child guidance agency 
or related psychiatric case work preferable. 
Salary range $3,000-$4,000, depending upon ex. 
perience. Interesting and challenging opp ee 
tunity. Also part-time psychologist—2 days 
a week, preferably one with experience 4s 
member ofehiid guidance team and knowledge 
of Rorschach, and other projective tests. Apply 
Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, 682 Hig 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Deena eee eee eee ee eS 

WANTED: Woman graduate Group Worker 
for Mexican Christian Institute, San Antonio, 
Texas. Member of Christian Church preferred. 
Write Miss Verna Sutton, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Institutional Missions, 
United Christian Missionary Society, 222 
Downey, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


aS Te 

SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
perienced in multiple service case work agency 
to have charge of unit where child placement 
and adoption work is done. Duties include ad- 
ministration of unit, supervision of 2 case 
workers and student, promotion of home find- 
ing program, responsibility for Foster Case 
Committee for Board, and participation m 
agency’s general interpretative program. Salary 
range, $3500-$4000. Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASE WORKER—Interesting position in fam- 
ily agency in Mid-West town of fifty thou- 
sand. Salary, $2100. 8441 Survey. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and working 
i its family 


cisco, Write Catholic cial Service, 995 


Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
according to professional training and experi- 
ence. Opportunity for advancement. Must have 
graduate training. Catholic Charities, 418 N.. 
25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WANTED: Case worker for private childrén’s 
agency in Chicago area. Agency operates 
boarding home program with an institution. 
Good supervision. Opportunity for part time 
work in a school of social work. Personnel 
policy... Rural or urban case load as preferred. 
Salary $1800 to $2700. 8440 Survey. 
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ary range: case worker I, bebe 0; case 

worker II, $2900-$4000. ial Serv- 
‘ernando Pitts’ . 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Aare cmd ee A 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, Wisc. 7-4961. A professional. 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
~ and medical social work positions. 


RATES 
_ Classified Advertising 

Display). i,t ose ee Se per line 
Non-display . . . . . Se per word 
Minimum Charge . . $1.50 per insertion. 
Discounts + + 10% on six insertions | 

CASH WITH ORDER ; 

Survey Graphic. 

112 E. 19th Street New York 3. | 
SY 


SIMMONS | 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK _ 


Professional- Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


COLLEGE | 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
through The Survey 


You may have any book you want 
delivered to your door at the regular 
publisher’s price—post-free—by mail- 
ing your order to— 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1946. 


State of New York  .. 
County of New York j °* 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the SURVEY GRAPHIC and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management. (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this iorm, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New 

ork, Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Walter F. 


Grueninger, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more-of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member. 
must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York, 

. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of the State of New 
York, with over 2100 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, Richard 
B. Scandrett, Jr., 30 ‘Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; Chairman of the Board, 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Vice-prest- 
dents, John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Agnes 
Brown Leach, 170 East 64 Street, New York, N. Y.; secretary, Ann Reed 
Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders | 


owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
any as trustees, hold stock and securities in a canary, other than that of a 
= fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, borids, or other securities than as so stated by him, 


4 [Signed] WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business Manager. 
- Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 1946. 

; [Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN. 

) Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York. 
7 New York County Clerk’s No. 33. 
Commission expires April 17, 1947 | 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 


of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 


or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 

study and one winter field placement. This pro- 

is designed for students who have had satis- 

actory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1947 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Che Aniversity of Chicag 


School of Social Service Administration 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1947 


(Dates to be announced later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving com 


plete program and requirements 
for admission will be sent on request. 


New HARPER BOOKS | 


for Survey Readers 


MASS a. 
PERSUASION 


The Social Psychology of a War Bond 
Drive 


By ROBERT K. MERTON 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


Everyone concerned about the psychological dangers 
of mass appeals will find this a highly instructive and 
revealing study. It is an astonishing and alarming 
account—as an example of radio persuasion—of an 
intensive campaign carried on over the radio by Kate 
Smith. Out of a thorough analysis of the reactions, 
attitudes and results secured from this drive comes this 
book to supply a warning as to how such techniques 
might readily be deflected to anti-social purposes. 


HOME AWAY 
FROM HOME 


The Story of the USO 
By JULIA M. H. CARSON 


All social workers interested in community organization 
and in the lessons learned about community agencies 
in USO centers will find this book a rich store of infor- 
mation on the what, why and how of the operation of 
this significant service. “’ . . . a@ vivid, picturesque, in- 
timately personalized account of the USO. It would 
have been a pity if the story of this admirable piece of 
human service in wartime had not been thus written. 
It would be a pity now if it were not widely read.” 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.50 


SOCIAL INSIGHT 
through 


SHORT STORIES | 


By JOSEPHINE STRODE 


Author of “Introduction to Social Case Work.” etc. 


Here is a-notable collection of 26 short stories by such 
distinguished authors as Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, 
' Somerset Maugham, Katherine Mansfield, William Saro- 
yan, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, carefully selected for 
their human insight in typical social situations. Living 
substance in artistic form, these stories provide valuable 
supplemental material to enrich courses in sociology, 
psychology, social work, guidance, education, and 
social administration. Students, teachers and prac- 
tictioners will gain fresh inspiration and increased 
understanding of human values and relationships from 


these stories. ; 
; nN $3.00 


SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 
IN ACTION 


Stories of Citizen Programs at Work 


By JEAN AND JESS OGDEN 


Associates in Adult Education 
University of Virginia 


Citizens of every small community will welcome this 


book for its direct and practical value to the vitality 


and progress of their own community. These stories 


furnish heartening evidence of how communities can 


help themselves through the efforts of their own citi- 


zens. They offer a wealth of programs, embracing polit- 
ical, economic, educational and health activities, which 
have proved feasible and constructive in varied locali- 


ties and which can be readily adopted by other com- 


munities. “Skeptics say it takes a war to wake up 


democracy and that peace sets it slumbering. But Jess 


and Jean Ogden and other ‘pioneers’ from New York to 
Los Angeles, are proving that democracy can be as 
vividly alive today as ever it was on the road to vic- 
tory.”"—This Week Magazine. $3.00 


THE FUTURE OF 
HOUSING 


By CHARLES ABRAMS 


Author of “Revolution in Land” 


A nationally known authority on housing here makes 


the most comprehensive study of the entire housing 


problem currently available. He discusses fully and 


clearly the question of home ownership and home 
building, the operation of the real estate and con- 


struction industries, the conflict between government 
control and private interests. Recent and current public 
housing programs are analyzed together with a state- 
ment of the author’s own program for public and 


Private housing reform in the immediate future, “I 
a Was the layman—the most interesting analy- 
sis of all the factors involved, social, economic, political, 
and PPratlictan, of any book on the subject I have 
read.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service, — $5.00 


™“,. 
Coming in December 
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HARPER & BROTHERS - . 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. bp se 


